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N the following ſheets de 
endeavoured to do ] 
far ab my abilities 25 per- 
mit; to the memory of your 
predeceſfor, in the manage- 
ment of the ſtage; a man uni- 
verſally acknowledged to have 
been ſuperior to all — 
in his'profeffion/as an actor, and 
cheemed in — 2 lite 8 


be Preptzety of Tadreting I 
Ne volumes to you, will not; 
I believe, be conteſted; but, 
independent of your being the 
immediate ſuccellor of Mr. Gar- 
rick, and a moſt eminent writer 
in dramatic poetry, the author 

of the moſt pleaſing and ſucceſſ- 
ful entertainment of the ſtage 
AAA A 2 which 
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DEDICATION 
which has ever been preſented; | 
beſides too, your beingendowed 


with many ſhining qualities and 


amiable virtues, I confeſs I had 
another motive for this dedica- 
tion; gratitude was my ſtrongeſt 
incentive to it; your kindneſs 
ſhewn to me at a time when 1 


moſt ſtood in need of your 
friendſhip, can never be blot⸗ 


ted from my remembrance. 
This i 


on; but I am edle from 
the conſtant pleaſure you feel 


in conferring favours, you 


would rather do a thouſand ge 


nerous actions than be told 10 | 


One. 22 1 
G SLE 4411 
lam, SIR, 4 


jak Your moſt etc rfl ae Ft 
uud o ed humble ſervant, 


Great Ruſſell-firect, W 
Garden, April 22, . ain. 
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is a ſubje | which 1 
could with :delig ht enlarge up; 
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Lie. ha wn tous by yo 


the candid reader, , he vill, owe chat 
pleafure V N Dr. Sanur, JQHNSON, 

who has long honoured . me with ch his 
friendſhip and patronage. He prompt» 
ed and encouraged me, 1 diffident 

2s I was of my abilities, to 

life of Mr. Garrick; 1 A work which 
ſhould comprehend A Hisronr or 

THE STAGE, during his adminiſtra- : 

tion of it, with characters and anec- 

| dotes of other actors, bie contem- | 

- Pon; {11 10 22 

To him I am indebted f the early 

part of Mr. Garrick's life. Dr. js 

ſon was familiarly acquainted with 

his neareſt relations; and often, had 

the pleaſure, as he informs us himſelf 

in his life of Edmund Smith, to meet 

hin at the houſe of their common 
ey friend, 


2 


friend, 


ADVERTISEMENT: 
Mr. Walmſley, regiſter of 


fame excellent blend 4 


Lichßeld 
10 the 


indebted for ſeveral diverting /anec- 


dotes in this narrative; ànd'1 heartily 
wiſh 1 cou¹d boaſt of farther aſſiſtance 
from one ſo able to give 3 thug 

"A long acqu aintance 1 the ſtage, 


and: an earneſt inclination to excel in 


* 


in profeſſion of ating, to wllich 1 


as for man mar x eas attached, afforded 
me an opportunity to know much of 


2) plays and theatrical hiſtory. 


I can truly fay, that I have no 


where willingly mifrepreſented either 


fact or character. Miſtakes * may 
have fallen into; but hall Hot incur 
che charge of falſhood, for that implies 
an intention to deceive. 3 

The reader will, 5 hope, pardon 
many inaccuracies, which” inadver- | 


tency or rapidity in writing may have 
B occaſioned. | In looking over theſe 


Memoirs, 


by . ve T7 
il 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Memoirs, I fear I have once or twice 
exceeded that boldneſs of expreſſion 
which Cicero calls the Verbum Ardens. 
I ſubmit the whole to the Judgment 
of the public. 
P. S. In page 233 of vol. I. I had 
ſaid, It was reported, that king George 
II. deſired to have the farce of Love 
Alamode read to him. I have been 
lately informed, that Love Alamode 
was read to his late Majeſty by an old 
Hanoverian gentleman, who ſpent 
eleven weeks in the miſrepreſentation 
of the author's meaning. The German 
was totally void of humour, and was, 
beſides, not well acquainted with the 
Engliſh language. The king, how- 
ever, expreſſed great ſatisfaction at 
the Iriſhman's getting the berter of 
hies rivals, and gaining the young lady. 
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early acquaintance with N. g 
3 h 


1 boards with Mr. . | 


his father and 
E. to commence aftor—IntFolluted* 10 
playhouſe managers —Sets. out with the 


comedians for or Wfwich—His fueceſs there. 
„ Wan A c NF 
rare the aftors in ty ragedy when" Mr. | 
-  Garrie® cenmenced player.” 1 0 16 
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5 2 the old aftors continued p. 24 
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CHA P. V. 
Mr. Garrick's firft appearance on a London 
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tage — His ee Pope s opinion of 


him Acts à variety of character. — En- 
vied by Quin—Spoken 2 7 by Colley 


r the n 
eldds theatre 'with e 222 P- 31 
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Managiy 
dun une F r00dman's-Figlds 
. 5 ne and... Garrick 
a laws only oY to leet 
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Mr. 4 —4 158 Drury. Laus theatre 
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Z OE week «tin 

Bret ude 1% the revolt of the Ss of 
| Drury-Lane+#%iFlettvted"'s character and 
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arm i theatre 


„ eee 


rugger 2 5 


g Jeueurte ditur- 8 


is trea 2 Ur. 7 100 and ſeve- 
ral ale, . ſecede Drury-Lane 
ber anplicatiom in the Lord Chamber - 


44 rs 


Jain T, heir petition rgeted—Contge 56. 


bee 
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Fleetwood Cats Aeg -Yerm of his 
_. patent, 20bich ir purchaſed by two bankers 
„ amen Sy, admitted 4 third 
Ir... Garrick s.. ſecond voyage to 
* . Sheridan's ſucceſs in acting 
liges Nuin to leaue Dublin-—Meſrs. 

| Sera and . foint 2 
Their, Suge 9994 s firſt, ating, 
4 reception from the Mr. ++ 4 - 
« heh returns ta Engla -Plays at Mr. 


Rich's theatres. | and ſhares the = 77. with 
10 e ane 15 66 
» "CHAP." x.” | 


Res alutian in the, theatrical warld—Carrieh, 
zin, Art. Cibber and Wy 2 Se at, 8 


e ee 75 e ; 
. Macklin and Mert. þ - ll 
© —Charatters of e Rich and 1 Famer 


8 be riſe A er- 
ent ſucceſs of th theatres. med 3 
0 H AP. XI. 


Abe managers. divide their ſeveral 5 i 
_  —Mr..Garrick's particular em 
Mr. Rich ene by the belt part 'of- 2 
company, who engage themſelves. to Mr. 

Lacy and Mr. Garrick—Prologue on 


* 
« #3 1 
972 opening 
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il ning Drury Lane theatre=Revjual of 
© Every Man: in his Humphr = Maurberb as 

2 written Romi and Fitter acted 

at both . N 87 

VN a CH AR XII. wrote 1 

| Irene, 4 fa "ifpoſed oth pro- 
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priet ii Fucceſs Some" "account "of the 
play—Cavi cHtfes—Defence © it 
Theron of Barry ang Mrs: Cibber 
to Rich, who unite 1 Quin and Wof- 
F  fington—Romeo and Juliet at Covent-Gar- 
den and Dy e if Bellamy — 
© Garrick and vers the carry: all before 
 "them—Rueett 1 Maß, Oc. Fant A, 97 
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1 Obaracfer of Aaron Hill — His various occu- 
patiant and Projefts—His love of the tage 
' — His dramatic Pieces and 0. P hag 95 | 
' afting—lIntimacy with Booth Hir 
ty to authors and actor. Reduce to 23. 


5 Bs of. afting hit Merope for hit own 
"emolument—[ts 5 ord Bolingbroke's 
letter to him His corre n with Mr. 


- | Garrick—Hic daath. EO epo 


CH AP.. XIV. 


| Managers complained of far not rearin thea- 
trical plants. Mr. Garrick" engage £ Mr. 
Dexter — Roſs — Maſap— Their various 


- * abilities diſplayed. *- P. 129 
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New vragedies | ated 1 . ho 
 Game/ter>—The Brother «= 2 reuſe and Bo- 


N "41.1700, ip * G and 
\ FO on their ſucceſs. 5 135 


CHAP, XVI. | 
T * Thi Felival—Projanihiions 7 * X 
by nt by .the. King Acipunt. f the 
ae ocaahaned. by its." 1 p. 145 
CHAP. b 


= Re! taſte in „ Chances revi ved 
Mrs, Cibber s choice of à comic characten 

os rehgns iter. 3 excellence 
in Conſtantia. 2 Ne TI > 


CHAP. TVI. 
Mr. Foote's reguent engagements with — de 
nagers of Drury-Lane-—His Fond in 
1 7 Old SEED in Love fag 
; .— 2 pro. . written 
_. Garrick—His To 2 Catualladr— 
Diſh es about it —Hyg BY 
814 CH A P. XIX. IO 
Dr. Browne's Barbargſa and Athelftan— 
Some abhſervationt on ibem — The author's 
1 Wenn” or. Mr. Garrick and Dr. War- 
ton — Hi, eulogium ibem in bit 
.  Eftimate of the Time: — His vindication of 
— _.. himſelf againſt | — A Ne- cba 


Faber. Nav 01 | p. 161 
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if manager's difficu 
-- of e plays and far 7 ng frm the er 
CN ns leet Ge 
viour to author. — Ar. Garrick - puts a 
ere an Douglas—Cleane and the 
Orphan of China— Agrees to refer the 
N the latter 10 the \arbitration- of 
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trebead—O bliged| to act it—Ma- 
_ | a@uvres of the author and per69 
CHAP, XXI. | 
My. Raiph—His application to | 


poctry— 
eee, eee e, | hl 
' logor — 2, unf Mrs. \ Cooper 
i eee fo 
Mr. Garrick—T heir , His pro- 
6 in 8. bb Ur, Shiv 
7 ard, the Black — 85 
E Elera—Hic refentment ar- 
R's eng Mak 
e Hiſernan—Education, "fe 
N 
e "ind eee e Vie Tha 
enn, e es p. 182 
eee HAF. AH. 
Herount -Woadwards dgſertion h in- 
e c iner in his 
kl I Lern pigs 110 Garrick 
2 rejefted-—R — 
1 
Keule -f charter pag 
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CHA P:' TIM. 
Archibald Bower's quarretwith Mr.Gartick; 


un un account * 
7 72 fo 


Yhe a reſentment 
Him a ſubject far yhe 


on tbat oc 
CRANE diverred 7 fron bi 


2 hrd 
7 | — } 
Ar. W... 
mag, * and . and Petruchio 
ir alterations 8hakeſp are. 
Mr. Garrick—dding of theſe racks 
Merits * ran | p. 22a 
C H A * 0 XXIV. | | a 
Dr. er,, quarrel nns Mr--Gavrich 


1 3 cenfures on hum and Mr. 
uin.— 


"the atting 
Ae — r Carrick's 3 
rous conduct ine 
10 the dector—Smollet's tetter of 7 25 
nnn. 22 
0 H A P. XXVI. 1 
Mr. Macklin's ' of Love Alamode— 
* _—_— r. Sheridan's engagement 


s of Drury-La erms 
of ap a — > Sheridan ſuppoſed to 
ave raiſed the jealouſy of Mr. — by 
Bir merit in actin rookes"s Earl of Eſſex 
King TJohn—The king's opinion of the 
acting that charafter—T he quarrel betweeu 
Mr. Garrick and Mr. Sheridan—Comedy 


of the Diſeovery—Sir Anthony Bramble 


cHAP. 
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Cit: A by A " 

urchilPs: Roſciad-—1 be players: alarm 

er A on the publication f the 

15 —Garrick exalted. above all af 
hurchill angry at the Players —Ble. renews 

P bi, attack, and obliquely aims at n 
v0 writes a of” Ms. 1 

Churchills 20 Hic, 
lariy Mr. Ll nd Mr. | 

Cher Ont of the Nebel attack 6 

| . Murphy, c. Hir N or 
Mr. Milten.— Dies at in P. 243 
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Mrs. Woffingtot—Educated by Madame Vio- 
pie" Ae ug I the Lillian of. 
"» Dublin-—Her . Sir Harry Maldain in Bon- 
don Lothario in Dublin Her fbief 
1 excellence—Stoops to parti in loto 

5 .  Fliant and Mrs. RK 

Cibber her admirer —Gicifbeo and in- 
—Afts Ophelia and Cordelia with 
Mr. Garrick in Irelnnd.— Her quarrels 
425 Mrs. 9 Viſits. Ireland in 17 54% 
er opinion 106 conver, (ation of. W 

Return, pg London i in ory e hs 

racter - Die. P. 255 
CHA P. XXIX 

Corenziic at boththeatres—Death. If. Rich 

His character —Farmer's * p.261 

re 0 

Sr e. Td Wierd inthe Wrong==Citizen, 

HE Yes Anecgote relating to the latter. 

| p-. 268 
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Some account of Mr. Garrick's His 
| . early acquaintance with Mr. 2 and | 
Dr. S. Jobnſin— Hit voyage 1 Li | 
Return to England Becomes pupil to Dr. 
Job on—Sets out in nga wn him 
"for enden. ei | 


A LL excellence has 2 right to be re- 
corded. I fhall therefore think it ſuper. 
| flubus to a Slog ze for writing the bh 
of a man an uncommon aflem- 


blage of pate virtues, adotned the 


. bighett en 1 a 1 profeſſipn. 5 
OL, 


mme had the peculiar 
2 e enten td, e 


3. TRE LIFE OF 


In a narrative of Mr. Garrick” life wall 
unavoidably be included many theatrical 
anecdotes, and a variety of obſervations 
| mae ſeveral comedians of both ſexes, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſuperiority in 
their profeſſion. Their merits I PT hall en- 
deavour to diſplay, and their characters 1 
intend to delineate with truth and candour. 
The grandfather of Mr. Garrick was one 
of thoſe un unhappy French Proteſtants who, 
upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
was obliged, with many of his country- 
men, to ſeek an aſylum in England. 
The father of Mr. Garrick, whoſe 
chriſtian name was Peter, obtained a cap- 
tain's commiſſion in the army, and gene- 
rally reſided at Lichfield. His ſon David 
was born when he was on a recruiting 
2 Hereford, and baptized, as appears 
> regiſter in the church of All Saints 
in that city, February. the 2oth, 1716. 
His mother's maiden name was, Clough, 
daughter to one of the vicars in Lichfield 
Cathedral. Captain Garrick was a man of 
an amiable diſpoſition, and much reſpected 
for his affable demeanour and agreeable 
converſation. Mrs. Garrick, though not 
beautiful in her perſon, was very attractive 
in her manner; her addreſs as ee pg 
her converſation. ſprightly and en 
Pine W 
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DAVID GARRICE, Eg. 3 
reſtrained in their circumſtances, the com- 
pany of Capt. Garrick and his wife was 
welcome to the beſt families In Lichfield. 
Young Garrick was a moſt ſprightly and 
diverting boy; he the attention of 


bod Who knew i „ Mr. . 
regile eee ere e ich- 
field, a gentleman much reſpected, of very 
1 fortune, and à friend of Capt. 
Garrick, took early notice of him: he would 
often unbend himſelf by liſtening to his 
odd queſtions, and divert himſelf with his 
ſmart repartees, and frohckſome actions. 
When young Garrick was about ten years 
of age, he was put under the care of Mr. 
Hunter, maſter of the grammar-ſchool at 
Lichfield. This gentleman was an odd 


mixture of the pedant and the ſportſman; | 
he was a very ſevere 1 and a 
ou ſetter of 


. appy was the ' 
y who could Hy n offended © 


maſter where a covey of partridges was to 


be found; this notice was a certain pledge 
of has pard q,. 
Davy Garrick, though remarkable for 
not being attached to puerile diverſions, 
which he would always abandon to give ear 
to ſome matter of entertainment and dif. 
courſe, or to draw the attention of others 
by ſome lively and wild ſallies of his own, ' 
did not apply himſelf with any afliduity to 
his book. He had conceived a very ear 
$18 2. paſſion 
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4 THE LIFE OF 
paſſion for theatrical repreſentation, from 
which nothing could. turn him aſide. When 
he K oumborate __ . years of 
, he form e project of getting a pla 
| a ed by youn ee ind ladies. af. : 
ter he had made ſome trial of his own and 
his companions abilities, ban e ARR n, 
the parents togive'their conſent, hepitched 
upon the Recruiting Officer for the play. 
He aſſembled his little company in a large 
room, the deſtined place of repreſentation; 
there we may ſuppoſe our young Bays diſ- 
_ tributed the ſeveral characters according to 
the merits of the performers. He pre- 
vailed on one of his ſiſters to play the part 
of the Chamber- maid; Serjeant Kite, a 
character of buſy intrigue and bold hu- 
mour, he choſe for himſelf, a 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon, now the firſt name 
in the wee AF who was then very 
young, but had given early proofs of un- 
common genius, was applied to by the 
young mana . to be ſpoken 
on the occaſion. With this requeſt Mr. 
Johnſon, we know not for what reaſon, 
did not comply, cough willing enough to 
oblige his little friend ; and ſome old pro- 
logue was adapted to the peculiar circum- 
ſtance of the time, and, I ſuppoſe, was 
ſpoken by Serjeant Kite. | 
I) be play was acted in a manner ſo far 
above the expectations of the n 


bon, young Garric 


DAVID GARRICR, Eſq. 5 

that it gave general ſatis faction, and was 

much applauded. The eaſe, vivacity and 

humour of Kite, is fall remembered with 

pleaſure at Lichfield. 

This firſt ſtage attempt of our Engliſh 
Roſcius was in 1727. 

Not long after, he was invited to Liſbon 
by an gies 4 who was a conſiderable wine- 
aber tore in that city; but his ſtay there 
was very ſhort, for he returned to Lichfield 
the year following. It is imagined that the 
gay diſpoſition of the youn gentleman was 
not very ſuitable to the old man's — 
which was, perhaps, too grave and auſtere 
to reliſh the vivacities of his nephew. 

However, during his ſhort ſtay at bg 
* made himſelf 
able to all who knew him, particularly to 
— * Engliſh merchants who refided there, 
whom he often dined. After dinn 
they uſually diverted themſelves byplcinl | 
him upon the table, and callin 
to t verſes and ſpeech 1 — 
which he did with great —. and much 
to the ſatisfaction of the hearers. Some 
Portugueſe young gentlemen of the higheſt 
rank, who were of his own age, were alſo 
much delighted with his converſation, /I 
have heard him ſay, that he had been often 
in company with the unfortunate duke 
D'Aveiro, who was put to death about 
twenty years ſince, _ a conſpiracy againſt 
the king of Portu 
3 Our 
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Our young traveller, on his return to 
England, was ſent once more to Mr. 
Hunter's ſchool, where, it is certain, he 
did not make a very conſiderable in 
learning; his mind was too unſettled, and 
his temper too volatile, to apply cloſely to 
any particular ſtudy. Several of his fa- 
ther's acquaintance, who knew the delight 
which he felt in the entertainments of the 
ſtage, often treated him yith a journey to 
London, that he might feaſt has appetite 

at the playhouſe. 1 
Mr. Samuel Johnſon, about the begin- 
ning of the year 1735, undertook the in- 
ſtruction of ſome young gentlemen of 
Lichfield in the belles lettres; and David 
Garrick, then turned of e. became 
one of his ſcholars, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, his friend and companion. But 
the maſter, however rich in the ſtores of 
noun wert —_ was = better — 
to teach the precepts of learning wi 

that exactneſs which is neceſlary to form 
the claſſical ſcholar, than young Garrick 
was willing to learn them. Dr. Johnſon, 

in his converſation, con admirable 
leſſons of inſtruction, and communicates 
knowledge with a profuſion and libera- 
lity peculiar to himſelf: hut he cannot, 
perhaps, eaſily deſcend to the minutiæ 
adapted to young and uninformed 1 

115 | | Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the brilliancy of his 
parts, the claſſic) autiors had as yet no 
charms for Mr. Garrick; his thoughts 
were employed on the ſtage; 
for even at that time he was very buſy in 
compoſing plays. When his 3 ex- 

from him ſome exerciſe or compo- 
tion upon a theme, he ſhewed him ſeveral 
ſcenes „ Hey! comedy which had en- 
groſſed his time; and theſe, he told him, 
were the'p yee'of 'his third: leterupt in 
dramatic * Ti 0 
After a trial ef fix Wer Mr. John- 
ſon grew tired of teaching the claſſics to 
three ot four ſcholars; and he and his 
ne mor mote, ea np em omg 
in the | 
* {Ada inl5 lows 10 the lives of two 
celebrated men, I ſhall endeavour to 
2 ticate it by tranſcribing two let, 
tors winch were bliſhed onginally in 
man's agazine, both written 
2 — (a gentleman whom 1 al- 
ready ad occaſion to mention) to Mr. 
Colon; 3 celebrated mathematician at 
Rocheſter. 4 


| ; 
110 15 #% # : 


* 
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5 To the Rev. Mr. Corso G 44 
4 506 My dear old friend, — 


„H. mee not ben, in town ſince the 
year thirty-one, you will the leſs 
« 4 4 at ſeeing a i from me; but 
“J have the pleaſure of hearing of you 
s ſometimes in the prints, n and am glad to 
« ſee you are daily throwin Fol your va- 
« luable contributions to of 
3 

1180 eee my writing 
« is a favour I have to aſk of you. My 
“ neighbour Capt. Garrick, who is an ho- 
3 er man, has à ſon who is a 
8 very ſenſible young man, and a good 
Th ſcholar, and whom the captain ho 
in ſome two or three years, * ſhall nd 
to the Temple, and breed to the ban; 
e but at rden his pocket. wall not hold 
<. out for ſendin F him to the uniyenſity. 
have propoſe your taking * — if you 
like well gf it, and vour boarding him, 
« and Rr bim! in the mathematics, | 


„ philoſophy, and human learning. He is 
« now nineteen, of ſober and good po- 
« ſition, and is as ingenious an promiting 


% a young man as ever I knew in ay life. 
1 


" Few ictions on your ſide w 


FF 
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10 * the intervals of r 


66 agreeable „ for you 

6 father w will be Ly vou doe 
“ you ſhall rel. ary within his reach; I 
R. ſhall think ; myſelf very much obliged 


into the bargain. 


G1LB, Wauntey.” 
To the Rev. Mr. Coro | 
66 Dear Sir, | Lichfield, March 2, 


J HAD the favour of your's, and am 
* extremely obliged to you; but cannot 
* ſay Ihad a greater affection for you upon 
© it this [ had before, being long ſince ſo 
* much endeared to you, as well by an 
« early friendſhip, as by your many excel- 
* lent and valuable qualifications. And 
4 had I a ſon of my own, it would be my 
«© ambition, inſtead of fendin him tothe | 
66 9 4 to diſpoſe of + as. this 

young gentleman is. 

He and another neighbour of gs 
„ one Mr. S. Johnſon, ſet out this morning 
for London together. Davy Garrick is 
to be with you early the next week, and 
6 * Mr. Johnſon, to try his fate with a tra- 

gedy, and to ſee to get himſelf employed | 
ee = ame tranſlation, either from the 
Latin or the French. Johnſon is a very 
9 good ſcholar and poet, and I have great 


. B 5 hopes 


N 


cc * n a eee 
* FHF it ſhould any en wo in your way, 
recommend and aſliſt your countryman. 


G. WALMSLEY. ” 


It appears by theſe letters that Mr. 
Walmiley had a very particular regard for 
Mr. Johnſon and David Garrick. The 
friends of the latter indeed entertained 
ſome hopes, that if Mr. Walmfley had 
continued a ſingle man, young Garrick 

would have gained, by his means, a ſettle- 
ment for life; but his g in an ad- 
vanced age put an end to theſe e: tions. 
- Dr. Johnſon, in his Biographical and 
Critical Prefaces, a work which can never 

be too much read and admired, has, in the 
life of Edmund Smith, embraced an oppor- 
tunity to ſhew his gratitude to the __—_— y 
of Mr. Walmſley.” 

The tragedy mentioned in Mr. Walm- 
lley's letter was Irene, which was afterwards 
acted with applauſe, though not with fuc- 

ceſs adequate to its merit. 


+ * 
— — 
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ir blu ane 
Mr. Currie rica) in a 
Fe his uncle le boards with Mr. Colſon— 
" his father and mother—Seriouſly 
to commence aftor—Introduced to 
managers —Sets out with the 
Vue facee/? there. 


75 = 
"comedian 


IIS 
| "HEN Mr. Garrick arrived in Lon- 
don, he found that his finances would 
not enable him to put himſelf under 
the care of Mr. Colſon till the death of his 
uncle, Who, about the year 1737, left For- 
ich an intention to ſettle in London, 
in which place he ſoon after fell ſick, and 
died. Some time before his death, his 
nephew David inſinuated to him, that he 
0 to make him ſome compenſation in 
is Will for the diſappointment which he 
hal obliged him to” incur by à fruitleſs 
—_— to ie The old gentleman was 
— ced that the remonſtrance was juſt, 
d bequeathed to David a larger portion 
of his effects than to any of his brother's 
children; for to him he left one thouſand 
unds, ; 36d to the others five hundred 
ea 
Wich the intereſt of the one thouſand 
ound Mr. Garrick prudently embraced 
the means of acquiring > uſeful Wedge, 
dy the inſtruction of Mr. Colſon. His pro- 


ficiency, 


” a .NTHS!LINS ner 
3 ue in mathematics and phi- 
loſophy, was not extenſive ;' his mind was 
theatrically led, and nothing could divert 
his thoughts from the ſtudy of that to 
which his genius ſo powerfully prompted 
him. However, in the company of ſo ra- 
tional a philoſopher as Mr. Colſen, he was 
imperceptibly and gradually improved in 
the talent of thinking and reaſoning; and 
the example and precepts of ſo wiſe a man 
were not vainly beſtowed on a mind ſo 
acute and. rational as that of the young | 
. ene hol bonds 

His father, Capt. Garrick, had — many 


years upon half pay; but, with. a vie 
to the better Fapport of ki of his a | „ he had 
embraced an offer to receive e whole 


emoluments of his poſt from a brother 
officer, on condition chat he ſhould reſide 
at Gibraltar in his ſtead. about the 
time when his ſon David lived. 1 Mr. 
Colſon, the captain returned to England 
from that ee where he had lived Bag) 
years. 1 ſed to ſell his commiſſion, 
from an affectionate. and tender motive to 


procure ſome permanent ſubſiſtence for a 
wife and ſeven children; but his health 
was ſo ſhattered, and his conſtitution ſo 
entirely broken, that he was not itted 

to accompliſh his ned 1 he died 
very ſoon after. A 
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There was not much more than the in- 
— of à year between the- death of 
Mr. Garrick's father and his mother. 
- Mr.” Garrick now found himſelf” tres 
from all reſtraint, and in a ſituation to in- 
dulge himſelf in his darling paſſion for 
acting, from wich nothing but his den- 
derneſs for ſo dear a relation as a mother 
had hitherto reſtrained himumm 
However, during the ſhort interval be. 
tween his mother's death and his com- 
mencing comedian, he engaged for _ 
time in the wine trade, and was in 
nerſtip with his brother, Mr. Peter Gar- 
rick ; they hired vaults in Durham. Yard 


for the p g on the buſineſs. 
The union between the brothers was of no 


long date; Peter was calm, ſedate, and 

cthodical David was gay, volatile, im- 
petuous, and, perhaps, not ſo confined to 
* as his partner could havewiſhed. 

To prevent the continuance of fruitleſs and 

daily altercation, by. the i fition of 
friends, the en olved Ami. 
cablßyx. 
And now Mr. Garrick 8 himſelf 
in earneſt for that employment which he 
ſo ardently loved, and in which nature de- 
ſigned he ſhould ſo eminently excel. 

He was frequently in the company of 
the moſt eminent actors; he got himſelf in- 


5 troduced to the mana the theatres, - 
and tried his talent in erecitation of ſome 
IF; Pee. 


bY 


9 
* 
N 
1 
1 
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Now and then he indulged — 


himſelf the 
— r a talent which, how. 
ever is never willingly reſigned b 
him who excels in it Sometimes hewrote 
ng ayers, and publiſhed them in the 
— nn — —— — 
1 ended ous obſer. 
5 — and Ker — toay unmixed 
with that groſs illiberality which often 


| | es the inſtructions of moder t 
: critics, who firſt knock the actor down, 
8 and then graciouſly tell him his faults. 

| Mr. Garrick s difidence with held him 


nde b dige pet 

1 „Ar. William Giffard neee enen 

= the fummerof 17141444. 

I )!be firſt efforts of his cheqtrical uten 

| was exerted in Aboan, in the play of Oroo- 
_ e ene Arey aher eue | 

3 eaſily be diſcerned; under the 

== bea 


countenance, r ant | 
rat66 aracter, yet th 10 0 — * 
en — at 


* 
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15 
charcter is involved, will always command 
the attention of the audience when 
ſented by a judicious actor. Our young play - 
jt e was equal to his moſt ſanguine 
_ deſires. Undertheaffumednameof L anl. 
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als [his 


f Chara after, 5 "ut the — in 0 when Mr 7. 
- Garrick commenced Player. | 


Bons 1 introduce our young ad- 
venturer upon a London ſtage, it may 
not be improper to Are the ſtate of our 
playhouſes at that peripd of time, and ta 
give it a ſuccinct relaticl of the ſeveral ac- 
tors, and their merits, who were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the principal characters 1 — he 
ſtood forth a candidate for che wan ad 
the Sock. F Thi; | Une rh 
The immediate ſucceſſors: of. 78 ac- 
knowledged great maſters in the profeſſion: 
of acting, Booth, Wilkes, and . 
much inferior to their . The 
actors in tragedy fell infinitely ſhort of the 
noble warmth, maſterl  clocution, and 
_ graceful action, of Booth; nor could the 
aſſume the animated dert and fine feel- 
ings of Wilkes, Cibber, in the various 
extent of his comic exhibitions, held no 
equal; beſides, he was much celebrated 
for ſome parts in tragedy ; for Richard 
the Third, Iago, and Cardinal Wolſey. 
A taſte for 8 akeſpeare had, indeed, 
been lately revived by the encourage- 
ment of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons 
of both ſexes; but more eſpecially by the 


| 2 * 
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me who: formed themſelves into a ſo- 


under the title of the 8 


P 
Mr. Ryan hadenj joyed a kind of * 


dive claim toallthe lover in tragedy, and 


ſine gentlemen in comedy, at the theatres 
in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields and Covent - Gar- 
* for near thirty years. 
In a converſation which I had with him 
ſome years before his death, he told me 
that he began the trade of acting when he 
— A Hor of about ſixteen or ſeventeen 
| of age; and that one of his: firſt 
| pars, nl which, was ſuddenly put into 
hands in the abſence of a mo 
2 player, was Seyton, an 
cer in Macbeth, when Betterton 
the principal character. As Betterton had 
not ſeen R me bene! on the 
ſtage, — i at the fight of a 
ahn a large full-· bottom wig, as our 
judges now wear on the bench. However, 
his looks he encouraged him to go onwith 
2 he had to ſay; and when LS 
overhe — the actor, but reproved 
old Downs, the prompter, for ſending a 
child to him inſtead of a man advanced 
in e The firſt dawn of his oder. 
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tune was the diſtinction paid him by Mr. 
Addiſon, who ſelected — from the pe 
of young actors, t of Mar- 
eh Ih - hy A2 a noe friend 
Steel invited him to a tavern ſome time 
before the play was acted, and inſtructed 
him in his part. The old gentleman felt 
an honeſt pleaſure in recollecting 116 
early mark of favour beſtowed o 
men of ſuch eminence; To ſpeak” of 1 bim 
with candor as an actor, he certainly ren- 
dered himſelf very uſeful, playing a great 
variety of characters in tragedy and come- 
dy; it we ſhould not him amongſt 
firſt performers, yet was his merit not of 
the inferior claſs. He is ſaid to have co- 
pied Powell and Wilkes in his manner of 
acting. His Sir Harry Wildair, Which 
he played often during the life of Wilkes, 
fell far ſhort of that caſe, elegance, gaiety 
and ſpirit, which the original actor diſplayed 
to great perfection. But his Oreſtes, which 
Iwas well aſſured he acted from his remem. 
brance of Powell, was ſpirited and impaſſi- 


oned throughout; the mad ſcene in thelaſt 


act was extremely . and approached 


to the — e was aden ce- 
lebrated for 15 A 10 nd Edgar gar. In his 
ſon, Ryan was ſo en rs the 
ſize; in his acdion ortment, - 


e en e was often 
ward in the management of his head, 
* 
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raiſing his chin and ſtretching out his 

— 5 bis voice was you powerful, but 
harſh and diſſonant. ie has been aid, 
that the wound he received in the mouth 
by a ſtreet · robber had occaſioned an altera - 
tion in the tone of his voice: but this is 

a mere fable; he received, indeed, b fie fea that 

accident, a ſcar, WE ON be 5 
to the grave. He took great delight in 
| eee by that exerciſe, nd n 
his In bert to a good old age. 

Ryan was a man whoſe temper was re- 
markably mild and inoffenſive, but, at the 
ſame time, brave and intrepid. He was 
once unhappily obli po mg af 
of his — 4 i ended fatally. 
the juvenile part of his life, pg be 
to be at a houſe of entertainment; and 
as he was juſt fitting down to ſupper, he 
was rudely and unprovokedly attacked 
a boiſterous man, w * ſword 
him. R was then unarmed, but he 
parried e thruſt with his plate, till he 
could get to his ſword, which was then 
hanging up; as ſoon as he reached it, 
with the firſt lunge he killed his adverſa. 

He was tried for the fact, and * 
nourably acquitted. 

Walker, the original Macheath, was 
at this time, by his irregular manner of 


living, reduced to a ſtate of diſtreſs and 


ys and obliged to ſhift from _ 
P * 


| = Cf 

w ATBEBIEECOy- 
play-houſe to another, However, the very 
: of his acting were reſpectable. 
In the early part of his life, when he 
firſt appeared at Drury-Lane, he was taken 
notice of by Booth, who thought him 
worthy of his countenance and inſtruction. 


He had from nature great advantages of 


perſon and voice. His countenance was 
manly and expreſſive, which may. be ſeen 
by à metzotinto of him in the part of 
Macheath, and which is very like him. 
The humour, eaſe, and gaiety he aſſumed 
in this character, eſtabliſhed his own re- 
putation, and was one great ſupport of 
de Paggarg Opens. He knew no more-of 
muſic than barely finging a ſong in tune; 

and indeed his ſinging was ſupported by h 
inimitable action, dy his ſpeaking to the eye, 

not charming the ear. In ſeveral 

gedy Walker 's look, deportm 
gave a diſtinguiſhed glare to tyrannic rage, 
and uncommon force to the vehemence of 
anger. His Bajazet and Hotſpur have ſcarce 
been rivalled hitherto. In the 9 
either in comedy or tragedy, he was a 
pleaſant actor; and of Polydore in the Or- 
phan, and Bellmour in the Old Bachelor, 
it was doubtful to ſay in which he excelled 


maoſt. He was the only actor that I re- 


member who could give conſequence to 
ſuch under as Worthy in the Re- 
cruiting Officer, and Harcourt in the 


— f 


Lg 


of tra- 
ent and action, 


Country 
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Country Wife. His voice was very ſtrong 
and pleaſing, till he ſpoiled it by intemper- 
ance, and the abominable practice of eating 
and drinking between the acts of a play. 
This unhappy man died in great poverty 
in Ireland about the year 1 744: | 

Bridgewater was eſteemed a general play-. 
er; and it was with ſome a doubt whether 
he acted beſt or worſt in tragedy or come-. 
dy; 'and, though it may ſeem paradoxi- 
cal, yet he certainly was equally well and 
ill in both. For example, in the Venti- 
dius of Dryden in his All for Love, he was 
a true portrait of the rough, brave, oldſol- 
dier; inTamerlane he was ſolemnly drowſy 
in ſpeaking, and ſtruttingly inſignificant 
in action. He was a very judicious player 
in the character of the Suſpicious Huſ- 
band, and diſagreeable in the Lover of the 
Miſer. His Hubert in 1 was as cha- 
racteriſtically juſt, as his King Henry in 
Richard the Third was truly offenſive. 
In ſhort, Bridgewater made it doubtful, 
whether he pleaſed or diſpleaſed moſt. 
Towards the latter part of his life he was 
a dealer in coals, and became indolent in 
his buſineſs of the ſtage. He died about 
the year 1749. 1 | een 
Milward and Delane were then in the 
zenith of their reputation; they acted heroes 
and lovers with a conſiderable ſhare of ap- 
plauſe at Drury-Lane theatre. Milward's 

„„ perſon 
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perſon hadthe advan 


of proper heighth 
E is deport- 
ment. His countenance was pleaſing and 
expreſſive, his voice ſtrong and harmoni- 
ous; but he was frequently miſled by his 
ear, which could not often diſtinguiſh 
noiſe from paſſion, and ranting from ſenſi- 
bility. Not but that Milward ſometimes 
ve rational pleaſure to the beſt judges, by 
e juſt modulation of his tones, and na- 
expreſſion of the paſſions. He was 


celebrated for the parts of Hamlet, Caſ- 


talio, Jaſſier and Oroonoko; but I think 
he excelled moſt in characters where diſ- 
treſs is rendered venerable by age, and 
dignified by ſuperiority of 5. 0 and 

where a parent's- anguiſh ſheds the tear 
of domeſtic woe. | | 
_  Delane's perſon and voice were well 

adapted to the parts he generally ac- | 
teck: Alexander the Great was his 
moſt admired and followed character, 
and his ſucceſs in that part brought him 
from Goodman's-Fields to the more 
critical audience of Covent-Garden. He 
had natural requiſites which, with judg - 
ment and aſſiduity, would have rendered 

him a favourite actor; but his attachment 
to the bottle prevented his rifing to an 

degree of excellence. I think his chief 
merit was not generally underſtood. His 
addreſs and manner were eaſy and * 


"1 
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| and he excelled more in the well-bred 
man, in a Bevil in the Conſcious Lovers, 
1 Manly in the Provoked H 
m 4 


of y; he could neither ex- 
the tender or violent emotions of 
the 1 1 his ann was generally forced 
or an movement ponderous 
dag. But it muſt be confeſſed 
that he often gave true force and dignity 
to ſentiment by a well regulated tone of 
voice, judicious elocution, and eaſy de- | 
portment. His Brutus and Cato will be t } 
remembered with pleaſure by the ſurviv- | 
ing ſpectators of them, when their can- 
dour would wiſh to forget his Lear and 
That admirably pathetic actreſs, Mrs. 
Cibber, was then x Cura els 1 that 
great reputation whi e ſo juſtly me- 
Tited, and afterwards ſo happily enjoyed. 


FSC) © It 
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Accoumt of the old aftors continued. © 


Bor. however difficult it may 50 00 
aſſume the. nohle, the graceful, and 
the ſublime, in acting; to repreſent — 

lover, the hero, and th F N | 
follies and abfardities of life, wi {the 
various colours of humour and | 
tion, ariſing from characteriſtical dl. 

crimination, are more cally imitated, 
and more” happily attained. The reaſon 
I eſume is obvious ; ve never {aw an 
lexander or an Anthony, 2 Tamerlane 


or a Cæſar; but a Wronghead, a Gripe, 
a Marplot, and a Sterling, we = matted 


with every day. © 155 
Amidſt the ſcantneſs of good tra ic ac 

| tors, we had abundance who excelled in the 
comic vein. Quin, Johnſon, Chapman,- 
8 Hippiſſey, N een 

eale, Berry, Yates, Taſwell, Harper, 
Arthur ; Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Prichard, and 
Mrs. Woffngton; moſt of them original 5 

in their proper walk; all theſe ſu Pore 
the comic muſe with great ability. 

in, in characters of fingular "ee ö 


and dignified folly, of blunt and boiſterous 
demeanour, of treacherous art, contemptu- 


ous ſpleen, and even of pleaing gravity, 


4 5 8 of TB as * 
- | 


had no equal. In the 
| — — — — 
Dealer, the Double Dealer, the Old Ba- 


chelor,, Apemantus in Timon, Juſtice 1 


Balance in the Officer; in all 
theſe, other 
judicious and pleaſing actor. 


Ben Johnſon: ed 


in all his 


name ake's comedies, then frequently 


acted: he was, of all comedians, 


the chaſteſt, and the cloſeſt obſerver of 
nature. Johnſon never ſeemed to knoõẽ]õ 


that he was before an audience: he drew 
his character as the deſig it. 
To form ſome idea of — e reader 
muſt call to mind the ſimplici of Weſton. 
Chapman was much and juſtly 8 
mired in parts of abſurd impudence, of 


bold impertinence, and pert foppe- 


ry. He was celebrated for Braſs in the 
Confederacy, and Lucio in Mea- 
ſure for Meaſure; his dry and voluble ex- - 


eſſion of Fouchſtone's ſarcaſtic humour 
as been equalled by nobody but Mr. 
King, Though Mr. Theophilus Cibber had 
ſome degree of merit in a variety of 
characters, and y in briſk cox- 
combs, - and more 3 in the 
extravagant parts, ſuch 
Shakeſpeare's Henry the IVth; yet he ge · 
nerally mixed ſo much of falſe ſpirit 
grimace in his acting, 
pleaſed the DI 22 
. b 


— Eſq. - as 


parts/he was a moſt 


Piſtol, in Oo 


and 


that he often diſ· 


o * . 
1 * : - 
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Neale 


"Om. 
— mn 


How to diſtribute a part, uſed to ſay, 
I will give it to Neale; for, I am ſure, he 
will make more of it than any hody can.“ 
He excelled in 8 
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Neale was, a ſort of g ue actor, 
whoſe particular talent was fuited only to 
ſome very characters, in which he 

was fure to excel every body: elſe. Mr. 
Garrick, when he was under ſome difficulty 


« Come 


g elot in 
the Merchant of Venice, and Slender in 


the Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Hippiſſey was a comedian of lively hu» 
mour and droll try, which he often 
puſhed to their 
generally ſtop ſhort when on the brink of 
excefs or oftence. He may berightly termed, 
a ſober Shuter, a late actor of great merit, 
whoſe overflow of comic vivacity often de- 
generatedinto buffoonery. Hippiſley had as 
powerful an influence over the audience as 
merry Ned Shuter; but never made ſuch a 


Wuanton uſe of it. At his firſt appearance 
he was always received with a loud laugh 


and a 2 . er " Hippilley 


configs ; the actors of 
time, er an envious malig- 
nity, would often nh the weakeſtof 


his performances to the beſt of Colley 
Cibher and Ben Johnſon; men who, in 


. fome parts, were indiſputably his 'fu- 


periors. . But no comedian ever ex- 
—— then g:7 


extent; but he would 


Welch C 
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of | avarice, and amorous dotage. He 
ſupported an indifferent comedy of Dur- 


Ys now abſolutely 5 called 


Plotting Siſters, by his incomparable 
RR of Pome a Tidiculous old 
dotard. Corbaccio, in Johnſon's Volpone, 
is a ſtrong of covetoulſnels, 2 vice 
which minates in the man when al · 
moſt all his faculties of body and mind 
are extinguiſhed. Corbaccio can neither 
ſee, nor hear perfectly. Hippiſley's look 
told the audience, that he was à deaf 
man; for his dim eyes ſeemed to en- 
quire out the words which were ſpoken 
to him. In this character mnie 
ledged that he excelled his great competitor 
Johnſon. Though he was an x actor that 
22 indulged to tlie full his power of 


— bis colouring, as a critical 
VE could with. In Fluellen; the 
aptain in Shakeſpeare's Henry the 
Fifth, he repreſented the choleric ſpirit 
and minute oddities of the honeſt an - 
cient Briton, without the leaſt mixture 
of trick or buffoonery. 's Fluels 


len was the brave officer and gallant fol. 
dier, marked with: harmleſs peculiarities. 
Taſwell was a man of humour and a 
ſcholar, as original in his acting as in his 
ivate conver lation, which was generally 


eaſoned with ſplenetic remarks, and acute 
255 C 2 obſer- 


lau ghter, yet he could, at times, 


= 
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enen upon men and things. He 
was bred at Cambridge. He wrote a 
| called the Deviliad *, which was 
neither deficient in. fancy 'or humour. 
He was a confined actor; but what he 
did was generally diſtinguiſhed with marks 
of _ Fe fe ae . as 
Shakeſpeare drew a prating, ntic, 
buſy; obſequious ſtateſman; ; * with a 
daſh of the knave; for the man that is too 
ready to comply with the will of others, 
cannot be honeſt. His Dogberry was a 
good icture of ignorant archneſs, and 
ughable im —— Taſwell's talents 
would have been loſt to the ſtage, if they 
had not been n une by Mr. 
Charles Macklin. Fi þ ior 
Harper was a lu t man, with a 
countenance expreſſive of much mirth and 
jollity; his voice was ſtrong and muſical, 
well adapted to many parts in ballad 
operas, and farces. This actor had the 
honour to be a competitor with Quin 
in Falſtaff; and the. critics agreed, 
though the latter was, more judicious, 
|; cauſed more laughter. He(was 
a juſt repreſentative of our country gen- 
non, of booby nn and fox- hun- 


'* 80 called from Deveil, aj juſtice of peace, em- 
ployed by Fleetwood to check 855 inſolence of foot- 


men, who claimed a " at ths la oe for 
their own uſe. 5 f j 
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ters. The brutal and jolly ign 
his Sir Harry Gubbins in the Tender Huſ- 


band afforded much ſport; and the abſurd 


humour, aukward baſhfulneſs, and good- 


natured obſtinacy of Sir Wilful Wit- . 
wood in the Way of the World, were, in 
Harper, as diverting as any groupe of 


ſpectators could wiſh. ' In the Wives Me-. 
tamorphoſed, his Jobſon the Cobler was 
an admirable ſecond to Mrs. Clive's in- 
imitable Nell. I muſt not forget to re- 
late that Harper, who was a houſekeeper, 
and a man of very fair character, was 

up by a warrant from a juſtice of peace, at 


the inſtance of J. Highmore, Eſq; paten- 


tee of Drury-Lane, and ſent to Bridewell, 
from whence he was ſoon after trium- 
hantly delivered by the court of King's 
nch. His crime was joining the revol- 
ters at the Hay- market. The reaſon of 
fixing on Harper was in conſequenee of 
his natural timidity. He died in 1742 of 
a fever on his ſpirits. 

Mr. John Arthur was a very good 
copier of nature in ſome particularities 
of humour. His Periwinkle in the 
Bold Stroke was diverting; and his Don 


Manuel in She Wou'd and She Wou'd 


Not, critically juſt. He was a moſt divert- 


ing clown in all the pantomimes of Mr. 


Rich. This actor had a head turned to 
mechanics; and when Paul Whitehead, 
. and 


br 


2 


| 
| 


progreſs of this narrative, 
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and Carey the ſurgeon, from ſome ridicu- 
lous pique, were determined to affront 
the Free Maſons by 3 A r9ay of 
ſtrange in a cart, they ap- 
plied FE for _ three heads of 
alles and other animals, which he exe- 
cuted to their ſatisfaction. Arthur was a 
man of un derſtanding and good obſer- 
vation; but the icularity 
mour often led him into whimſical dif 


Mania . 
Ihe reſt of the comic actors I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak of more at large in the 


oy 


f his hu- 


| 
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inte. TW 1 < 
HE reader has Nw that Mr. Gr. 

rick took all the neceſlary ſteps — 

previous to his ap ce on 4 

on ſtage, to enſure his ſuccels When 

he thould-come forth a candidate for fame. 


the Vas, — — the ry; nay, the 


rater dg mr ta 
— After long re und —.— 
ſerious weighing of c — 


upon Richard t Third for his firſt part 
in London. He had often declared he 
would never chuſe a character which was 
not ſuitable to his perſon; for, ſaid he, 


1 1 ſhould come forth in à hero, or an 


C 4+ part 
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ut which is generally acted by a | tall 
ellow, I ſhallnot be offered _ falary 
than forty ſhillin . week. In this he 
glanced at the folly of thoſe managers 
who uſed toWnraſure an ks merit by 
Ae ine. 
Hle could not poſlibly give a irong er 
oy roof of found 8 thai in 2 
choice on Richard: The play has 
ways been popular, on account bf its com- 
prehending fuch variety of hiſtorical and 
domeſtic facts, with ſuch affecting ſcenes 
of royal miſery and diſtreſs. Richard was 
well adapted to his figure; the ſituations 
in which he is placed are diverſified by 2 
ſucceſſion of on, and by va- 


riety and ſplendor of action. A ſkilful 


actor cannot wiſh, for a fairer ow 

which to diſplay his abilities. fl 5 
On the 19th. "of October, 1747, David 

_ Garrick ated Richard the Third, for the 


firſt time, at the playhouſe in Goodman 8 


Fields. So many idle perſons, under the 
title of gentlemen acting for their diver- 
lion, bad ex 


poſed their 12 at that 
theatre, and — ſo often diſappointed the 


audiences, that no very 1 company 
was brought together to ſee the new per- 


former. However, ſeveral of his own ac. 


quaintance, many of them perſons of 
judgment, were aſſembled at the ufual 


our; though we may well believe that 


the 


Ly 


ing 


22 
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the greateſt part of the audience were 
ſtimulated rather by curioſity to ſee the 
event, than invited by any opes or! we 
tional entertainment. 

An actor, who, in the firſt diſplay of 
bis talents, undertakes a principal cha- 
racter, has generally, amongſt other difh- 
culties, the pr judices of the audience to 

ſtruggle with, in favour of an eſtabliſhed 
| — Here, indeed, they were not 
inſurmountable. Cibber, who had been 
— admired in Richard, had left the 

e. Quin was the popular player; but 
his TOS of — his words, and 
his laboured action, prevented: his en a 
favourite Richard. „ Midi 

Mr. Garrick's eaſy and Fammilay, yet 
forcible ſtyle in ſpeaking and acting, at 
firſt threw the critics into ſome heſita- 
tion concerning the novelty as well as 2 

— of his manner. They had been long 
accuſtomed to an — of the voice, 
with a ſudden mechanical depreſſion of 
its tones, calculated to excite admiration, 
and to intrap applauſe. To the juſt mo- 
dulation of the words, and concurring ex- 

preſſion of the features from the genuine 
—_ of nature, they had been ſtrang- 
ers, at leaſt: for ſome time. But after 
he had gone through a variety of ſcenes 
in which he gave evident proofs of con- 
ſummate art, and perfect knowledge of 
0 character, 
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34 
i! PA their doubts were ads int 
urprize and aſtoniſhment ; from which 
ey relieved themſelves by loud and rei- 
ads; applauſe. They were more eſpeci- 
ally charmed when the actor, after having 
thrown aſide the hypocrite and nolitician. 
aſſumed the warrior and the — When 
news was brought to Richard, that the 
duke of Buckingham was taken, Garrick's 
look and action, when he enen the 


words. . 


OF with his head? 
80 much for Buckingham ! 


was ſignificant and important, from his 
viſible enjoyment of the incident, that fe- 


veral loud ſhouts of approbation 2 
claimed the triumph of the actor and ſa- 


tis faction of the 3 The death of 


Richard was accompanied with the loudeſt 
. of applauſe. 

The fame play was acted ſix or fork 
times ſucceſſively. The receipts of the 
_ treaſury, which I have before me, 
amounted, in ſeven nights, to no more 
than 216l. 7s. Gd. and this conveys a 


33 - . certain evidence, of what -uſe the kind. 


fard to a 


neſs, as well as judgment of the man 

is to worn of an actor. Gif 

good underſtanding joined a ſenſe 
of eve jigs ow humanity. He ſaw 

Garrick's 


+ - of 4 7 at. 
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Garrick's merit, and did all in his power 
— 2 Several other parts, among 
were Aboan in Oroonoko, Cha- 
mont in the „Clodio in che Fop's 
Fortune, in 'thh- Rehearſal, ſuc- 
ceeded Richard; which favourite charac- 


ter was repeatedly” called. for, and mn 


to crouded audiences. 0 
Such was the n approbativi 
which followed our'y actor, that the 


more eſtabliſhed Wee Lane 
and Covent-Garden were deſerted: Mr. 
Garrick drew after him the inhabitants 
of the moſt polite parts of the town. 
Goodman's-F 
dor of St. James's/and Grofvenor-Square. 
The coaches of the nobility filled up the 
ſpace from T 
He had fo perf: 
of his ſuperior a 


y convinced the public 
liſhments in actin 
would not only 
argued an abſence of taſte, but the 
ſfeſt ftupidity; thoſe who had ſeen and 
Foun dnl hted with the moſt admired of 
the old Mora confeſſed that he had ex- 
celled the ableſt of them in the vari 
his exhibitions, and ed them 
their moſt applauded cters. 
Mr. Pope was 
rery to him in the firſt 
fame: that great man who had often 


that not to admire 
have 


ſeen and * Betterton, whoſe pic- 
"A ture 


Was full of the ſplen - 


e-Bar to White Chapel. 


5 


dend 
vn of his 


ö 
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ture he bad painted, and which is now in 
the poſſeſſion of Lord Mansfield;wasſtruck ; 
with the propriety and beauty of — 
Garrick's Een; and as'a convin 
proof that he had a good opinion of hy: 
merit, he told Lord Orrery, that he was 
afraid the young man would be ſpoiled, 
for he would have no'competitor. 
Mir. Garrick ſhone forth like a theatrical 

Newton; he threw new light 6n elocu-- 
tion and action, he baniſhed ranting, 
bombaſt and grimace, and reſtored nature, 
eaſe, ſimplicity and genuine humour. 

We muſt not wonder that the come- 
dians were the laſt who became proſelytes 
to the new philoſophy of the theatre: 
the players, from their limited ſtation, and 
not from malignity of temper, are eee 
liable to envy and jealouſy than 
of moſt other profeſſions. Incro Ars 
and altercations, in a ſmall circle, are as 
diſagreeable as they are unavoidable. The 
ſuperior merit of one player is often de- 


trimental to the intereſt of him who 


thinks himſelf a competitor. The loſs of 
parts which the actor has played, and, 
perhaps, with approbation, for a conſi- 


derable time, is attended with loſs of re- 
putation and diminution of income. 
| * Gin, who had hitherto been eſteemed 
the actor in tragedy, could not con- 
dee ee the 


"8 | 
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rr After he 
ſpectator of his manner in 


Ee teen 


— — — which, I be- 
lieve, was Richard the Third, he declared 


, * That, if the young fellow 


was right, he, and the reſt of the players, 
had been all 
told that Goodman - Fields theatre was 
crowded every night to ſee the new Ar. 
he ſaid, © That Garrick was a new 8 
Whitefield was followed for a time; ob 
they would all come to church again.? 
Mr. Garrick, who had a quick and hap- 
py talent in turning an epigram, gave this 
Aen. to Din s bon mot, 


Pope Quin, who damns ncaa" bur his own, 
Complains that hereſy corrupts the town: - 
Schiſm, he cries, has turn'd the nation's brain; 
But eyes will open, and to church again! | 
Thou great infallible, forbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more; id 
When doctrines meet with 'gen'ral approbation, 
It is not hereſy, but reformation. | 


Co olley Cibber, -from whom more can- 

dour might have been expected, after he 
had ſeen Garrick's Bays, which the pub- 
lic eſteemed a maſter-piece of 'cotnic hu- 

mour, faid, © Garrick' was well enough, 
but not t ſuperior to his ſon . 
| who 


and, upon being 


. — 
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he t oy N _ frankly 
rephed ; © d4 Bracey, I believe 
you are right — The young fellow is 
\ + clever.” Meinen 1 5 
Mr. Garrick's weekly income was, at 
firſt, very moderate, not exceeding ſix or 
ſeven pounds. But when it was evident, 
that the great emoluments from the play- 
hon were chiefly, if not entirely, 
doing to his labours, and that the benches 


Play-bulls, Mr. Giffard very heartily con- 
FCurred with Mr. Garrick, and his friends, 
to allow him a full moiety of the 5 


1 
&®. 
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Managers of Drury-Lane and Covent-Gar- 


den uneaſy at the fcc of Goodman” s-Fields 
' theatre—Threaten Giffard and Garrick 
-with a law-ſuit—T hey are engaged to Fleet- 
-wood— Mr. Garrick plays for Mrs. Har- 
per at Drury-Lane—Goes to Dublin 

-Returns to London.. 


I: will not be thought ſtrange; that the 
patentees of Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden theatres ſhould be alarmed at the 
great deficiency in the receipts of their 
ouſes, and at the crowds which con- 
ſtantly filled the theatre of Goodman's- 
Fields. Their well-founded jealouſy of. 
Mr. Garrick's ſucceſs cauſed them to 
unite their efforts to deſtroy the new 
raiſed ſeat of theatrical empire. For this 
purpoſe they intended to have recourſe. 
to law: an act of parliament, which had 
E in the eleventh year of his late 
ajeſty's reign, equally co- operated with 
the deſigns of the managers, and tlie 
ons of Sir John Barnard, one of the 
moſt reſpectable chief Magiſtrates of Lon- 
don, who, it ſeems, had reaſons of a 
private nature, to incenſe him againſt 
the comedians of „„ 
4 QUs$ 
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Thus ed, they intimidated the 
managers Goodman's Fields: Who were 
reduced to the neceſſity of making A _ 
of compromiſe with. them - 
In conſequence of this Mr. Garrick 
entered into a tated a t with Fleet- 
wood, patentee of Lane, for the 
annual income of g5ool. "Giffard and his 
wife, ſoon after, made the beſt terms 
they could with che ſame proprietor: =" 
- But before the ſeaſon; didled, ſome time 
0 April, Mr. Garrick generouſly offered 

ſervice to the widow of Mr. | 

_ comedian, -who was then ney dead 

to play for her benefit, in the Orphan. 

| Chamont is a part Which the principal 
players of that time had affected to flight, 


n © ande 24% bully of the 


boy. 3 — dom the ſpirit and gaiety 
which Booth knew how to throw into it, 

was eſteemed the principal character in 
the play. But it was no matter to 
aſſume the forcible elocution, and grac 


eful 
deportment, of ſo accompliſhed an actor. 
And, indeed, ſince his time, no man has 
had the good fortune to impoſe ſo happily 
upon an audience in Polydore. Beides, 
tho more reſined and elegant taſte of the 
modern ſpectators, began to difreliſh- the 
E. Language — SO of a The 

| DG I 


man 's-Fields, Mr. Garrick * on the 
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| who, in the midſt of his courtſhip, / tells 
the the lady. That her foft tender limbs are 

or yielding.” 11.9 SH 04 P8309 
Mr. Garrick ſaw in Chamont the rough | 
ſoldier, andthe tender-hearted, though jea- 
lous, brother; the ſpirited young man, 
highly ſenſible of his own and his ſiſter's 
honour. | He ſaw too the ſudden tranſi - 
tions from impetuous rage to the moſt 'fe- 

date and temperate calmneſs, ariſing from 
the natural of the heart, and de- 
pending upon juſt and intereſting fitua- 
tions in the drama. His choice was well 
warranted by the fl approbation of the 


nee 211 
the time of his acting in Good - 


* two dramatic pieces e Lyin 
Valet, a farce, 3 he 


Lethe, which are ſtill ated with 
plauſe. The laſt was written before 
- commenced actor. 
| r Galn.ef 

19.42, Mr. Garrick madean ent with 
Mr. Fleetwood to ſhare the profits ariſing 
from his acting Richard the Third, Bays, 
and King Lear. The fame of our Eng- 
liſh Roſcius was now ſo extended, that a 
deputation was ſent from Ireland to invite 
_ 3 during the months 
Or June, July, A „upon 5 
fitable conditions; th he em . jj cr 

croſſed 
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croſſed the ſeas to the metropolis- of -Ire- 


land, 5 1742, NE Kuma ene : 


Wo 


His is fucck at Dublin excreded all ma: 

though much was expected from 
— r 
es Jak of theatrical accompliſh- 
ment. During the hotteſt days in the 
year, the pla — was crowded with 
perſons of Kallen and rank; 'who were 


nner, er 


The exceſſive heats became prejudicial 
to the frequenters of the theatre; and the 
epidemical diſtemper which ſeized them, 


ent and 
1 to renew his labours, and to 
ſubmit to the j dgment of the moſt critical 


rat penn 


CHAP. 


and carried off great numbers, was nick- 


gratitude, he ſet out 
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Mr. Garrick acting ar Drury- Lane theatre 
Hi Abel Wide compared with 


| 3 | 35 Cibber's—His great attention to propriety 
F charatter:—His Hamlet deſcribed 


M R. Garrick now conſidered him- 


ſelf in a different ſituation from that in 
which he had hitherto been placed. As 
manager and actor of Goodman's-Fields 
playhouſe, he thought himſelf warranted 


to act with ſomething leſs caution, and 
to venture at bolder hazards than when 


be found himſelf ranked as che principal 


actor in the king's theatre of Drury-Lane: 


Several characters which he had ated 


with applauſe, he now relinquiſhed from 
prudence and judgment; particularly Clo: - 
dio in the Fop's Fortune, Lord Foppington 
in the Careleſs Huſband, and Fondlewife - 
in the Old Batchelor. © Perhaps he was 
not entirely ' pleaſed. with his repreſenta- 


tions of thoſe parts; it is ſtill more pro- 


bable, that he did not wiſh either to 
offend, or riſque a competition with, ei- 
ther Woodward or Macklin, by acting 
characters to which they had a claim, not 
only by preſcription, but the voice of 
the public. 


He 


K | 
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He was, indeed, by way of relief to his 
more toilſome labours, in parts of exer- 
tion, induced to divert and relax himſelf 
with ſome low comic parts, and particu- 
— Abel Drugger in Johnſon? s Alchy- 
The younger Cibber had been for 
many years famous for acting Abel; but 
Cibber was never — for ſtrictly 
adhering to nature, in the drawing of his 
characters: whether he had acquired a 
— TED vagant ancient Piſtol » _ fre- 
quently playin cient ol with ap- 
plauſe; or, er mew imagined Ang 
every impoſition u underſtan 
— ew which happened to be a 
plauded, was juſtifiable, I know not, but he 
mixed ſo much abſurd and ridicu. 
lous tricks in ying: this part, that al- 
though the galleries — and 1 
their hands, the judicious part of 
ſpectators was diſpleaſed. 
Garrick's Abel Drugger was of a diffe- 
rent ſpecies from Cibber's. The moment 
he came u — diſcovered ſuch 
aukward ſimplicity, and his looks ſo _ 
23 beſpoke the ignorant, ſelfiſh, and 
urd tobacco-merchant, that it was a con- 
teſt not eaſily to be decided, whether the 
burſts of lau A ter or applauſe were loudeſt. 
Through the whole part he Pan your 
ſerved the modeſty of nature a 
0 
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To venture half pre as ſome im- 
prudent actors haves — to repreſent a 
variety of characters, was not Mr. Gar- 
rick's practice. He examined well his 
e e ee e ee TN | 


tw a part which he knew the 
2 cted from him. He had pre- 
pared himſelf for th able dad —_ 
taſk, by having very carefully 
Ireland. I have promiſed: to give a 9 
view of his principal characters in another 
place “, and ſhalt therefore here only give 
2a ſhort draught; of Garrick's playing 
Hamlet and its effects. 
When Mr. Garrick firſt ſaw the g 
the terror he ſeemed to be impreſſed with, 
was inſtantaneouſly communicated: to the 
audience; his expoſtulations with the 
viſion, though warm and importunate, 
were reſtrained by filial awe. The pro- 
his impaſſioned ſenſation, till the 
ghoſt beckoned him to retire with him, 
was accompanied with terror and reſpec. 
His determination to obey the 
invitation of the ghoſt, by action, to with- 
_ was vehemently reſolute ; his . 


» Dramatical Miſcellanies; or, A Review bf thi 
Principal Characters of Shakeſpeare, as as repreſented 
by Mr. Garrick, and other celebrated Comedians, 
now preparing for the preſs. 


lowing 
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appro ation of the audience; teſtified: 

e'l n was continued ti 
it was . Hamlet's returning 
with the ghoſt, lt. N 
The great excellence of - Garrick in 
Hamlet, and, indeed, in all parts which 
he repreſented, proceeded from his pre- 
ſerving conſiſtency of character. 

Hamlet is diſtinguiſhed through the play 
for his filial piety, which he manifeſts by 
his exceſſive grief for the loſs of a father 
whom he loved and venerated. Of this 
characteriſtical ſign, the great actor never 
loſt ſight. 

The ſoliloquies of Shakeſpeare are diſ- 
criminated from thoſe of every other 
author. They — the buſineſs of the 
plot not only with propriety, but vigour. 
b ey unfold the —.— l action in the 
perſons of the drama, with a warmth 
and energy not to be found in more cor- 


rect and accurate writers. 

The ſoliloquies of Hamlet are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by peculiar and pathetic feel- 
ings of the mind; all the varieties of ſen- 
timent, impreſſed with paſſion, were de- 
livered by . Garrick with uncommon 
exertion. The ſtrong intelligence of his 
eye, the animated expreſſion of his whole 
countenance, the flexibility of his voice, 
and his ſpirited action, rivetted the at- 


tention 
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tention of an admiring audience. Of all 
the ſoliloquies in this favourite play, in 
the ſpeaking of which, I think, he moſt 
excelled, and which afforded him the am- 
pleſt room to — his varied excellen- 

cies, was that which he ſpoke at the end 


of the ſecond act, beginning thus, 
o hat a wretch, and peaſant flave, am 11 


# | 
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cH AP. vm. | 
Prelude . to ods Shah of the comedians. of 


| Drury-Lane—Fleetwood' character and 


conduci Account of his favourite diver- 
frons and companion: Farms the theatre 
to his treaſurer Mr. Garrick and ſeve- 
ral of the players ſecede from Drury-Lane 
' —T heir application to the Lord Cbamber- 

lain — Their petition rejefted—Conteſt be- 
tween Garrick and Macłlin— Theatrical 
ftorm—Tancred and Sigi l 7. 
Denn and Mrs. Ciller. 


* 
- 15 
= - 


| Gil an actor as Garrick, whale name, 

when announced in the play-bills, - ope- 

rated like a charm, and drew multitudes 

to the theatre, of conſequence conſiderably 
Wy pry the profits of the patentee. 


t at the time when all without doors 


was apparently gay and ſplendid, and the 
theatre of Drury-Lane ſeemed to be in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition; by the ſtrang 
and abſurd conduct of the manager, 


whole fabric was abſolutely running, to 
certain deſtruction. | 


Before I relate the immediate cauſes. | 


which brought on a revolt of the prin- 
cipal actors, with Mr. Garrick and Mr. 

Macklin at their ay it will be proper 
Vo. I. 


— 


r 
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to take 2 view of the patentce' s character 
and conduct. 

Charles Fleetwood, Eſa; x was 2 tle- 
man of an ancient and reſpectable family, 
and poſſeſſed of a large paternal eſtate. 
His 1 5 was genteel, and his manner 
elegant. His acquaintance, in the earl 
Part of life, with certain perſons of "_ 
and diſtinction, proved fatal to him | 
drew him into many faſhionable ef Jo 
3 and exceſſes; they gave him an 
untucky and extravagant habit for play- 
Among thoſe who are addicted to | 
ing, there are many young men of fantlly 

11 1 are imprudent and un- 
1 n y generally fall a prey to 
58. 17% i the A. rg and n : 
_- Betrs? yed, in their turns, become the 
ge ; nor from this cenſure was Mr, 
Fleetwood exempted. _ _ 
With the remains of his fortune hem was 


| [portage by ſome of his ne Treis 


tw purchaſe the greateſt part of Drury 


pe 2 patent! *He fortunately — at at a 


/-when! the proprietors, by a run of 


1 ll ixccels, were become weary of their 
| bargain, and willing to fell cheap 7 — 


FR had ' h 
| * e 2 e kph pos the —1 


their players, on account of 


ce in f whi th ö 
defahdedf f een Es no, 


* 0 af HTO 5 


e L Tbe- 
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Ibekeve, mueh execed 400f per annum. 


The actors revolted, and opened the little 
theatre in the Hay· larket; w with ſome ap- 


pearance of Nen 

Fleetwood t back the ſeeders, 
and united the two com nes of Drury- 
Lane and the Hay-M When this 
was accompliſhed; he tre al — 
to ſtrengthen His troop; e 45 
actes 0 welt fon es Covent: thea- 
tre, with and unuſual offers. Mr. 

in was perſuaded to leave his old maſter 

ch, under Whoſe theatrical Banners he 


had foul ht twenty „ for the * | 
vantageous 5 income ook : * 


then e in any 
This was, indeed, to Him An 1 meh in- 


nd 


creaſe of 260]. but it muſt be” confeſſed 8 


that Quin offered to remain in his old ſta- 
tion for a leſs ſum than that which Reet 
wood offered to give him. But Rich re- 
fuſed the propofal, and detired ait no ac: - 
tor was wort! more than 300l. per annun. 
Ne ſome eee the prudent advice" 
e princi , more ef} 
1 Ne of Mur Charles Mack —_ 
was the only 
made acting a e, and the untemitted 


labours of him, Quin, Chve, Mitchard, 
and ſome others, 


e thiatre* at Drury- 
Lane was in a {tate of conſiderahle credit, 
and Ry filled with the choigeſt com. com- 


layer Lever heard of that 
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pany... But it was impoſſihle to reſtrain 
ſo irregular and expenſive a man as the 
patentee, in the bounds of N — 2 
economy. After he had ehe 
obliged to forſake the practice o igh «coo 
and had deſerted Arthur” $*, he was ſeized. 
with an unaccountable paſſion for low di- 
verſions,. and took a 9 — ſdelght in rf 
company of the meaneſt of che human 
cies. This man of genteel ace hn ary -vi 
lite manners, conceived a peculiar fondneſs 
for the profeſſors of the art of boxing; his 
company was divided between ſturdy ath- 
letics and ridiculous buffoons ; ! between 
Broughton, James, and Taylor, the moſt - 
eminent of our boxers, and the tumblers 
of Sadler's- Wells; the heroic combatants 
of Hockley in the Hole and the Bear-Gar- 
den, graced the patentee's levy demand 
every morning. 4 
Some time before Mr. Dari eng ge- 
ment with this manager, he had brought all 
the inhabitants of Sadler 8-Wells, upon his 
ſtage, and entertained the public with 
ſig ts of tall monſters and contemptible 
rope- dancers. | 
Such a conductor of a theatre! was un- 
equal to the taſk of diſplaying to advan- 
tage the Ok of POET, or iy Fe | 


1? 


Ra”? c called White's Chocolate-Houſe. | 5 
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of a Clive; or, indeed, of furniſhing any 
rational — for an enlightened 
public. fits Which aroſe from 
the acting —— s beſt plays were appro- 
-priated to > his end amuſements ; the 
theatre was farmed to one Pierſon, his trea- 
ſurer, who had lent large ſums of money 
to the manager: this fellow conſidered 
the merits of the beſt actors in no other 
view than as they contributed to the pay- 
ment of his loan. The juſt and legal de- 
mands of the actors were treated by him 
with inſolence and contempt. He was civil 
to Mr. Garrick, 5 becauſe he hoped, 
by his acting, t back the money he 
had riſqued u sf e patent. | 
In this diſtracted ſtate of Fleetwood's 
"mana gement, the ill treatment of the 
Bal ſeemed to call aloud for redreſs. 
were often in poſſeſſion of the the. 
atre; and the properties, cloaths, and 
other ſtage ornaments of the comedians, 
were ſometimes ſeized- upon by theſe low 
implements of the law. Many ridiculous 
conteſts and fooliſh ſquabbles between the 
actors and theſe licenſed harpies, might 
here be recorded for the reader's amuſe- 
ment. I ſhall content myſelf with relatin 
one of them. The hat of King Richar 
the Third, by being adorned with jewels 
of paſte, feathers, and other ornaments, 
ſcemed, to the ſheriff's officers a prey wor- 
D 3 thv 


thy of their Aves but vane Davy, Mr. 
| Garrick's Welch 6 N55 told them, they 
did not know What they were about; 
«For, look you, ſaid Davy, „that hat 
belongs to the . The fellows ima- 
gining that what was meant of Richard 
the Third was ſpoken of George. the Se- 
cond, reſigned their prey, thovgh with 
ſome reluctance. . 
Repeated but ineffectual a epliations 
were made to the patentee mor removal 
of grievances, by Garrick, Macklin, Prit- 
chard, and others. It is true, he did 
not treat their remonſtrances with inſo- 
lence, as his treaſurer did; he liſtened 
to their addreſſes with great calmneſs, as 
well as affability; he owned the juſ- 
tice of their repreſentations, and the 
rectitude of their demands; he was moſt 
heartily ſorry, he 5 for what was 
paſt; and promiſed very ſolemaly to re- 


form every —— that was amiſs. Heet- 


wood was ſo polite: a man, and ſo framed 
to deceive, by the moſt winning and gen- 
tle behaviour, always aſſuming ſuch an 
Air of candour — 0 ſelf-reproach,. that 
it was impoſſible to leave him in anger. 
Fair promiſes frequently made, and as 
often broken, will tire qut the . e 
tient tempers: the clamours of the * 
but eſpecially of thaſe who had no means 
of ſubſiſtence but FE weekly 1 


* 

were now fo loud and urgent, that it be. 
came 'rieceflary to look about in earneſt 
for ſome means of ſubſtantial redreſs. 
About the end of the ſummer 1743, 
the actors found leiſure to digeſt a prop 
for removing the grievances under which 
they had fo long patiently ſuffered. About 
a dozen of them, the chief of whom were 
Garrick, Macklin, Havard, Berry, Mrs, 
Pritchard and Mrs. Clive, Mills and his 
wife, and Blakes, entered into an affocia- 
tion, to which others were invited. A 
formal agreement was ſigned, in which 
they obliged themſelves not to core 
to any terms which might be propoſe 

to them by the patentee, without the 
conſent of all the fubſcribers. 

The players were in hopes that the lord 
chamberlain would be induced to grant 
them his favour and protection, and, in 
imitation of one of his predeceflors, the 
witty and benevolent earl of Dorſet, (who 
reſcued Betterton, Mrs. Barry, and other 
aggrieved actors, from the tyranny and 
oppreſſion of Chriſtopher Rich, the old 
patentee of Drury-Lane playhouſe) grant 
them a licence or patent for acting plays 
at the Opera-houſe or elſewhere. I 1 
drew up a petition, in which they ſtate 

their grievances very exactly, and ſup- 
ported their claim to redreſs from a variety 
of facts which they offered to prove. 
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The duke of Grafton, who was then 

chamberlain, received the petition of the 
| players with coldneſs; inſtead of examining 
into the merit of their complaints, he de- 
_ fired to know the amount of their annual 
ſtipends. He was much ſurprized to be in- 
formed, that a man could gain, merely by 
playing, the yearty falary 7% 8) His grace 
Shferved, that a near relation of his, who 

was then an inferior officer in the navy, 
expoſed his life in behalf of his king and 
country for leſs than half that ſum. All 
attempts to convince the duke that juſ- 
tice and right were on the ſide of the pe- 
_ titioners, were to no purpoſe. * 
It requires but little art of reaſoning to 
confute the duke's argument; e 
to compare a principal actor's income wi 
that of a ſubaltern officer, was very ill 
founded; every gentleman that would wiſh 
to riſe in the fleet or the army, is obliged 
to go through the ſeveral gradations of 
preferment; but the midſhipman and the 
cadet both hope to riſe to the higheſt office 
which they can poſlibly attain. Beſides, 
genius ſteps beyond the tedious formalities 
of progreſſive ſervice and limited practice. 
Hawke, Howe and Keppel were forced 
to ſerve in the navy ſome time before they 
attained to the rank of a lieutenant; Gar- 
rick, Clive and Cibber, from the firſt trial 
of their abilities, proved themſelves ac- 
compliſhed comedians, 


if 


But 
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But 1 have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the 
charnberlain had conceived a prejudice 
| up the petition of the players, from 
behaviour of Colley Cibber, h 
had ſome years before made a like effort 
to obtain a patent; and the glaring inn 
juſtice of the old man's requeſt had, per. 
haps, too much weight with the: cham- 
berlain upon an occaſion very diſſimi- 
lar. 1. NO ft 23 
In 253 Colley Cibber (61d his ſharein the 
patent of Nrury-lane theatre to John High- 
more, Ely for a: very conſiderable ſum of 
,  Cibber, a few: weeks or months 
after he had ned and ſealed with Mr. 
Highmore, from the ſole pretence of his 
ſon Theophilus not irewarded ac- 
cording to his merit by the purchaſer of 
the patent, ſollicited the duke of Grafton 
for a new grant in behalf of his ſon, The | 
injury intended to Highmore by this — 
patent appeared ſo flagrant in the —— 
. 
0 upon C in a favourable light, 
and ana man who had often amuſed him in f 


his gentleman, to gain a trifling: wager at a 
colſee-hon W . bg dimes on uk ye Ang y 
e gart of Lothario; the patience, of the 
| Pages in. N the flattery of b fendt induced 
him to venture once more on a' theatre,” in the part 
of Torriſmond ini the "__ d ec to his 
en 8 ' | 
D: 12 his 
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his hours of relaxation, and from thence = 
had r to treat * er fome 
degree of eaſy familiarity, that he rejected 
= petition with ſome e of — 
oa. 4+ + 
Whilſt the players were baſe in ga gaining 
friends to their cauſe, and to promote their 
ſucceſs with the lord chamberlain, the 
patentee was not idle; he endeavoured to 
raiſe recruits amongſt all the itinerant 
actors in England. Before they proceeded 
to greater hoſtilities, each party ſtrove to 
Juſtify their cauſe 22 appe caling to th the 
. manager; 
It 18 „ * the 4 
and William Guide,” the hiſtorian; was 
the champion for Mr. anne and his 
ar" 
| ; 3 the middle 66 r the 
_ er was determined to open his thea- 
t on muſtering his forces, he 
found — ſo weak that he could ſcarce 
act any play whatever. But upon 
joined by an uſeful actreſs, whom he 
pected to be gone over to the revolters, 
and by the afliſtance of ſome new. raiſed 
forces, he announced in his play-bills the 
Conſcious Lovers, for September the 2oth, 
the uſual time of beginning to act Plays 
in the metropolis. 
The compaſſion of the public, dhe ef. 
forts of friends, and * ſpur of curioſity, 
concurred 
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concurred: to W nenn a pretty full 
audience; and the play, th but toler- 
ably acted, - with applauſe. The 
conteſt between the m and the ſe- 


ceders became ſoon very unequal. The 
latter found all applications a new 
patent ineffectual. There was now no 
remedy left, but to agree with the ma- 
nager upon the beſt terms that could be 
obtained. The matter ended, as it might 
have been foreſeen from the moment the 
2 turned his back u the 
pl N Some of the prin actors, 

ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary to 
the conducting of the — machine, 


were admitted to favour upon equal terms, 


and were allowed the ſame annual ſtipends 
which they enjoyed before the ſecel 


Non; 


others of leſs icOnlequence were abridged | 


of half their income. 
The manager aſcfibed this F of th 
layers principally to Mr. Macklin; and 
bim he determined to puniſh for his in- 
gratitude, for ſuch he termed his con- 
duct in this tranſaction. To the reſt; upon 
the terms I have related, he was recon- 


ciled; but eternal baniſhment from his 


theatre was the doom which he pro- 
nounced on the man who had been once 
his favourite adviſer, and his boſom friend: 
Macklin ſaw all the inconvenience which 
he muſt feel from this ſentence of his 
quondam 


„ 


111 


ff 
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quondam patron being put into execution. 
He had no inclination — become the ſcape- 
goat in this buſineſs; and he urged Mr. 
Garrick to perfect the articles of | their 
agreement, by which it was covenanted, 
that neither of the contracting parties 
ſhould accommodate matters with the 
ee without a comprehenſion of the 

n 

Mr. Garrick could not but acknowledge 
the juſtice of Macklin's plea; he declared 

that he was ready to do all in his power 
to fulfil his agreement; but as the mana- 
ger continued obſtinate in his reſolution 
to exclude Mr. Macklin, it could not rea- 
ſonably be * that he ſhould, by an 
den- perſeverance in a deſperate con- 
greatly injure his own fortune, and 
— — to e means of ſtarving eight 

or ten people, whoſe fate depended on 
accommodating the diſpute with Fleet- 
wood. He offered Mr. Macklin a ſum 
to be paid weekly out of his income, for 
a- certain time, till the manager could be 
brought into better temper, or he ſhould 
have it in his own power to provide for 
himſelf in a manner ſuitable to his rank in 
the theatre. He obtained a promiſe of Mr. 
Rich to give Mrs. Macklin a weekly falary 
of zl. Theſe propoſals were ſtrenuouſly 


rejected by Macklin, who Panel in his 
TORE 
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claim of Mr. Garrick's a 
. tenor of their compact. 
Garrick, notwithſndltig ou 
ſeverance of ' Macklin, accepted 
wood's propoſals, and entered into 25 
nant with him, for that ſeaſon; at a v 
conſiderable A I believe — or 700 or 
Mr. Garrick's appearance in the 
Bays in the Rehearſal was 'n te put an- 
nounced in the play-bills and the news? 
papers. In the mean time both parties pre- 
for war; the one to aſſault with ve- 


emence, the other to repel with violence. 


A large „with Dr. at their 
head, ef fed the cauſe of Macklin; their 
reaſons t were certainly very ſpecious. 


They ſaid, it was not only a 
valuable an actor as Macklin of the means 


of ſupporting himſelf and family, for a 
— 3 of 15 reſentment; nor ought the 
public to abandon a man whoſe acting 
they ſo much a ed; one too who, by. 
his | Exdellnt leflons, was continually in- 
creaſing the number of comedians, 
indemnity, he 


That in 3 neral act o 


alone ſhoul be ex , was 2 matter of 
malevolence in the patentee, in 


which he ought not to be indulged. Pens 
yrs orb rn upport of 
e two parties. A pamphlet. was pub- 
Macklin, which has 

deen 


liſhed in behalf of Mr. 


great hard- 
ſhip, but an act of injuſtice to deprive ſo 


-, 


Mr. 
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been aſcribed to Corbyn Morris; it was al- 
lowed, by the anſwerer, to be well written, 
and to contain in it a great charm 
words. I have authority to ſay, that Mr. 
Morris was not the author of that pamph- 
let, which, indeed, is well written; but its 
merit conſiſts in the cloſeneſs of reaſoning 
from authenticity of facts. And it may, 
perhaps, with more truth, be attributed to 
Macklin himſelf, who likewila ad- 
dreſſed the public in a very ſhort and ju- 
dicious which was diſtributed to 
the ſpectators of the Rehearſal ; in this 
he endeavoured to mvalidate Mr. Fleet- 
wood's . accuſation of ingratitude. Mr. 
Guthrie offered | himſelf to be the advo- 
cate. on the other fide, The patentee, who 
truſted more to the arm of fleſh than the 
ableſt defence of the greateſt writer, was 
now determined to try the courage of his 
friends of Hockley in the Hole. They 
and their ces ere diſtributed in 
t plenty in the pit and galleries, armed 
Sith Racks and bludgeons, with ive 
order from their commanding, er, to 
Ek 1 NN by the 
W arguments. in. their power. 
When. the curtain drew. up, the — Bu 
ſhewed more like a bear-garden than a 
theatre-royal. The. fea, in a ſtorm, was 
not more loud and boiſterous than the 
various noiſes which iſſued from the pit, 
galleries, and boxes, 
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ſoon as Mr. Garrick appr pe 
an very low ſeveral times, an 2 
N ee ee 
. Oat of of” 
and continual cries of * Of 


— 
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I believe it was during this winter of 


1743, that Mr. Garriek became acquainted 
with Mr. Pitt, after wards earl of Cha- 
tham, and lord Lyttleton, who continued 
ever after to treat him as their friend and 
companion. The firſt addreſſed him in a 


poetical epiſtle, quoted in the appendix to 


this narative. Wide other paid hi 2 
elegant. and compliments upon hi 

— his Dialogue: of the Dead. 
| Theſe great perſons had taken upon 
themſelves the patronage of Thompſon's 


Tancred and Sigiſmunda; under their di- 


rection and influence it was acted at Drury- 
Lane. The parts were diſp i hay, wg 
advantage, to Garrick, Sheridan, Delane, 
Mrs. Cibber and- Miſs Budgel; the natural 
daughter of the famous Euſtace Budgell, 


who, above 35 years ſince, threw himſelf 


into the Thames. This unhappy man had 
endeavoured, it is ſaid, to prevail on his 
daughter to go in the boat with him, the 


underſtanding was good, her ear criticall 
nice, and her voice muſical; ſhe ſpoke with 
propriety and ſenſibility. Miſs Budgell 
died about twenty-five years ſince at Bath. 

The two great ſtateſmen, Pitt and Lyt- 


tleton, attended the rehearſal of Tancred 


. and Sigiſmunda with great aſſiduity; they 
e value for the amiable author. 


had a 
FI Their 


* 


day on which he was drowned. Miſs 
Budgell was of very low ſtature; but her 


ſhort, well made; ſhe, though i 


diſdain, . | 


| 
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Their inſtructions were heard by the play- 


ers with great reſpect, and embraced with 
implicit conſidence. The play was well 


acted in all its parts; but its acces hb 


pended chiefly upon the two principal cha- 


racters, acted by Mr. Garrick and Mrs. 


Cibber, who were formed by nature for 
the illuſtration of each others talents. In 
their perſons they were both ſomewhat 
below the middle ſize. He was, though 
— d ſcarcel xr gar ey 
not an y genteel, was; 
the elegance of her — — ſymmetry 
of her features rendered very attractive. 


From ſimilarity of complexion, ſize and 


countenance, they could have been eaſily 
ſuppoſed brother and fiſter; but in 
erful expreſſion of the-paſſions, they 

ill approached to a nearer reſemblance, 
He was maſter of all the paſſions, but 
more 7 happy in che exhibi- 
tion 0 v 2 an ent, 


pair and ur 

predominated. In 1 ve, grief and, 
derneſs, ſhe greatly excelled all — 4 
titors; and was Laib 
ardent emotions of jealous love and frantic 
e, which ſhe expreſſed with a degree 
of ſenſibility in voice, look, and action, 
that ſhe never failed to draw en 


the moſt . 


BY 


* 
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Fleetwood fell the remuining term of tis 
Patent, which is purchaſed by two bankers 
—M r. Tames Lacy admitted a third 
Mr. Garrick's _ voyage tO 
Dublin Mr. Sheridan's ſucceſsin acting? 
Hie obliges Quin to leave 1s in Moſer. 
Sheridan and Garrick joint managers — 
"Their ſucceſs—Mr. Barry's firſt acting, 
and reception from the audience—Mr. Gar- 
- rick returns to England—Plays at Mr. 
Rich's —; and 12 rhe N with 


erer x 


E. the 1944 Mr. ure w dd þ 
' 2 manner of living w dich 
— with it nothing but continual 
vexation and anxiety; perpetually harraſſed 
With the importunate claims of a hundred 
creditors, he ſuffered the painful ſenfation 
of obliged to make his houſe a place 
of confinement; he was at laſt prevailed 
upon to advertiſe the remaining term of 
his patent, which was, then reduced to 
| about three or four ears, with a view to 
pay off his moſt preffing incumbrances, that 
e might be enabled toretireto ſome place 
on the continent, where he could live de- 
1 on the ſhipwreck of his * 
5 wo 
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Two bankers, Green and Amber, became 
the purchaſers, and admitted Mr. James 


Lace: kn a eee 
would undertake the management of the 


theatre, and his portion of the 
patent till the 3 ts ſhould have em- 


powered him to diſcharge the debt. 
The ſum they payed for their morſel of 
the patent was 3, 200l. Mr. Garrick, I be- 


Wo 


heve mne war. 


in any manner which Aarne mere a- 
ble: but he ſaw the pr 
the theatre at 1 e not = 
to riſk his fortune eee 
alarming a period, when England was 
threatened with a rebellion,' which was 
thenactually broken out in Scotland. He 
was determined to pay LY OR IO} 
Ireland. 

Mr. ier Was extremh | offended at 
Mr. Garrick's refuſin at Drury- 
Lane, and wrote to tors of the 
Dublin theatre, in fn terms, relating 
to his enge ment there, e Mr. Gar- 
rick great offence. 

But theſe proprietors had, by a e 
writing, given the entire management of 
the Dublin ſtage to Mr. Thomas Sheri- 
dan, the ſon of | Dr. Thomas Sheridan, 
. of the celebrated Dean Swift. 

This gentleman, either led by his own 


1 invited by the cm and 
ſuccels 


6 RHE LITE er 


ſucceſs of Mr. Garrick, reſolved to try his 
talent for acting on the lriſh theatre, about 
a year after Mr. Garrick had ſtept on the 
London theatre. His attempts were an- 
ſwerable to the moſt ardent e 
of himſelf and friends. So great was his 
influence over the Dublin audience, that 
Quin, who arrived in that city, durin 
the firſt warm glow of Mr. Sheridan's prot 
perity, with an intention to act a certain 
number of characters, and put a hand- 
ſome ſum of money in his pocket, (a cuſ- 
tom which he had often practiſed) was 
obliged to quit that metropolis with dif- _ 
guſt, if not diſgrace. . He was told by the 
proprietors that all the acting days, during 
the remainder of the ie were en- 
| to the new actor. 
n 1743, Mr. Sheridan had ated ſeveral 
parts at Drury-Lane, and a ſort of competi- 
tition, or rivalſhip, was ſet up between 
him and Mr. Garrick, by officious friends: 
this occaſioned a quarrch between them, 
which was unreconciled when Sheridan 
left London. However, he knew and 
acknowledged the worth of Mr. Garrick; 
and as ſoon as he heard of his intention to 
viſit Ireland, he wrote him a letter to this 
_— 8 That he was then ſole N 
f the Iriſh , and ſhould he very ha 


to ſee him in Dublin; he would give 


all advantages and encouragement _ 
e 


f 


he could in reaſon ex In ſhort, he 
made an offer, to divide an profits with 
him, from their united repreſentation, 
after deducting the incurred expenſes. 
He told him, — the ſame time, 
muſt expect nothing from his flendifiip, 


for he owed! him none; but all that 8 


beſt actor had à right to command, he 
might be very certain ſhould be granted. 

Mr. Garrick was at colonel 1 
when he received this letter; after looking 
it over, he” ut it into the colonel's han . 
ſaying, + is the oddeſt epiſtle I ever 
ſaw in my life.” It may be an odd one, 
(the colonel replied, after he had peruſedit) 
butitis ſurely a very honeſt one: I ſhould” 
certainly d upon a man that treated 


me with that openneds and ſimplicity of 


| When Mr. Garrick arrived at Dublin, 
he ſoon had a meeting with Mr. Sheridan, 
who offered to fulfil his promiſe of ſharing 
profit and- loſs; but the former inſiſted. 
upon a ſtipulated ſum for playing during 
the winter. The other objected to the 


demand, and perſiſted in his firſt propoſal, 


which, he ſaid, was moſt reaſonable, for 
then he would receive as much money as 
he earned, and others would not be loſers, 
when he, perhaps, might be the onl 
gn. ſome little diſpute, aback 
heridan decided by taking out his watch 


and 
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and infiſting upon an anfwer in a few mi- 
nutes) Mr. Garrick) ſubmitted- The 
principal characters were divided between 
them; ſometimes they acted parts of im- 
ce alternately, _ as 2 gw 


ichard the Third. 
ſtrength to the tragedy 150 Gauen = — 
for 3 acted the parts of the 


Moor and Iago, by turns. The Iri 
tre this year was more ſplendi 
more frequented than uſual. 

Lord Cheſterficld, then lord lieutenant, 
beſpoke plays very frequently; but though 
he was very gracious to Mr. Sheridan, 
and often admitted his viſits at the caſtle, 
he took not the leaſt notice of Mr. Gar- 
rick; nay, when they both waited on 
him with candles in their hands, on the 
night of Mr. Garrick's benefit, he ſpoke 
very kindly to Sheridan, but did not even 
return the ſalute of the other. It ſeems his 
lordfhip, when in Ireland, had 'a mind to 
convince the people of that kingdom, 
that his heart was entirely Iriſh;' When 
reſiding at Dublin, he gave intimation 


thea- 
and 


that he would encourage Mr. Sheridan's 
plan of an academy to teach oratory, in 


theſe very expreſſive words, Never let 
the thought of your oratorial inſtitution 
out: of your mind.“ But when Mr. 
Sheridan, ſome few years” afterwards, 
waited 9 him in London, with an 
expec- 


expectation that he would fulſil his a 
miſe, and be one of his great 3 
his intended ſcheme, he received him 
coldly, and gave him a guinea, as his 
ſole contribution to an oratorical academy. 
During the management of the Dublin 0 
ſtage by rich and Sheridan, a | 
ſtarted up, whoſe-eminence in heroic cha» 
racters, and whoſe excellence in ſcenes of: 
love, tenderneſs and all the mingled paſ- 
ſions of the ſoul, has been greatly and 
juſtly celebrated. Barry was certainly- 
one of the moſt pathetic lovers of 'the 
Engliſh ſtage, and I ſuppoſe not inferior 
to Montford, ſo highly prayed gp en, 


Barry re a. th ge f — 
e to give the ear 0 
his genius for acting. After — 
ance made to a raw and unexperienced 
adventurer, with the terrors | of - a firſt” 
night's performance, all the criticks with 
one conſent declared, they had never ſeen, 
on that ſtage, ſuch a noble firſt eflay, nor 
ſuch an early promiſe of future excellence. 
Mr. Lacy, manager of Drury-Lanetheatre, 
who went on to Dublin to raiſe 
forces for Drury-Lane theatre, was pre- | 
ſent. at Barry's Othello, and immedi- I 
ately hired him at a very conſiderable in- 
come. Mr. Garrick was ſo pleaſed with — 
this actor's merit, that he bore teſtimony 9 


err er 
to it in ſeveral letters which he wrote 
to his friends in London; aſſuring them, 
that he was the beſt lover he had ever 
ſeen on the ſtage.” | 
FE v9 with crete from all FOO 
ople, and after having conſiderably 
d to his ſtock of money, Mr. Gar- 
rick left Ireland, and arrived in London | 
May 1746. | 
Mr. Rich nas peiciladec by ti breads 
to ſeize the favourable opportunity of 
cloſing his theatrical campaign with eclat, 
with 8 to himſelf, as well as ho- 
nour and emolument to Mr. Garrick, by 
bar with him to act five or fix 
nights, and to ſhare the profits. This 
manager had no objection to getting a 
à round ſum of money, but he wiſhed 
not to obtain it through the medium of 
Mr. Garrick's acting: however, his in- 
tereſt ſtared him ſo broadly in the face, 
that he condeſcended to put ſome hun- 
dreds of pounds in his t, O's a 
channel hich he diſliked.” ** 
Frederick, prince of Wales, e 
three plays, for the entertainment of his 
brother-in-law, the prince of Heſſe; two 
of r were nee and the N 


** 


CHAP. 


— ¶ rr 
* 7 ” a * * 


- 
— 
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0.4 En- lo eee dT 
Mr H A F. r I ia! 052 22 * 
0297 Ak. nm Ra (r. Aden 
Revelution i in the theatrical world, 
, Ruin, Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard, at 
Covent- Garden + Mrs. Woffengton, 
_ Macklin, and Mrs, hue, Ot Di 
.\lC — 4. ahn 2 2 
1 a N ret e522! 


1 12 ar 


tion, pwr ee diſplay of Krona 
abilities; than uſual. in had with - 
drawn; himſelf from the 
than a year. In a poem | 
James Thompſon, called the Caſtle. of 
Indolencez' about this period, 
he was reminded of his inactivity, and 
called upon, under the hame of 
to rouſe himſelf, !and ſhake off: his: love 
of eaſe. - Mrs:(/Cibbery) notwithitanding, 
the conſtant wiſhes of: the public to ſee 
ore. had been unemployed for ſome time. 
pdn;Merit Gdttricke's arrival from Ireland, 
—— to have laid 
wk their? inaQtivity ; they all manifeſted 
an uncommon! ander to exert * abi- 
lities to the utmoſt. - . | 
ol. 1 Bb. Hu The 


* 
* 
| . 1 
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The man of -Lane and Co- 
vent Garden, Jeb Riad Eſq; and Mr. 
James Lacy) were men ſo very different 
in their tempers, that before I relate-'thie 
principal incidents of e ſeaſon, 
Lwvill endeavour to give the ſome 


idea of der ico of Oh ts +". | 
Jobn Nich, ſon o of Chriſtopher 
formerly x Drury-Lane-theatre, 


ſeems to have — from his 
early years, a dillike of the people wi 
whom he was obliged to live and con- 
verſe. >We are tld; that his father 
wiſhed rather to acquire uire, wealth by 
French danbers, Italian and 
every 
the united ſuill of the moſt accompliſhed 
comedians. The ſon inherited the ſame 


odd taſte, for being left by his ther in 


the joint poliefiion of [tht patant with his 
trother Chriſtopher 
ar, were tried is talent for acting 
— Kintfele ta the indy: of :-panto 
nucal rep reſentation. An this bel was 
1 r. fortunate. He) formed a 
from that which is ſeen at che * — 
eomnique in Paris, where 
all the characters f and a kind ae 
. droll farce, full of ridiculous incidents, 

and 

% 


other jexbtic exhibition, than by 


„hand \cafter- having 0 


„ e endes Earl, *of - Eſſex / and 
eharacter, he ap- 
mi- 


alequinade,; very want 
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certain bon mots, eulled naivetds, 
ep the andrence in eontinual laughter. 


and 
ke 


In the firſt years of management at 
Lincoln's-inn- fields Mr. Rich 
. * rt 5 
he was 
and the governing ye he Bullock, 
Keen, and be * as 
one very unfit” to give ws to them, 
and manage dhe *bufinels' of a theatre. 
The ill fortune of — — uk, ow” 
Was o oppoittion to the | 
en por yo re tn 
triButed | hot ha — "the 
4 at ob i : PREY uv _ | | 
Na bake credit r 
Rich created a fpecies of dramatic com- 
poſition unknown to this, and; I believe, 


to any Uther conntty, Whiplfl he called 
daten e At 0 yas 
one ſeriotts) and the other mie: by ina 


Kelp et | dere fne dane 
damces, ted mille; and” 
: „e *exhibited i Rory — | 


— tam 2 or ſome ook fe | 
eic — — mm & or 
pigs OP 5 he in- 
terwve 4 hie — chiefly 
ofthe” 6 df Harlequin and Co- 


lumbine, with à variety of 'Turpriſing 
adventures and «tricks, "which were pro- 
BESS AM CHO I d . 51T1 duced 

175 oN 


— — 


0 
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uced:by the mag wand of Harlequin; 
ſuch as the ſuddeni transformation of 
palaces and temples co huts and cptta: 
2 of men and women into wheel- 
arrows and joint-ſtooks; of Froep turned 


to hawiens.calpnades Q; 


and mech 


It is a very ſingular circumſtance;; that 
of all the, pantomimes which, Rich 
brought. on e. age, from the Har- 

in Sorcerer, in the; year 2747. tothe 
lat which, was exhibited,, a , 
his death, which fell out in 1761, there 
Wag. ſcarce one which failed to pleaſe the 
public, Who ned their approbation of 
them forty or fifty nights ſucceſſively. 
8 e ol A Thetoric; of 
Apology gy fo Mites 

and tome gray gra pantomime 
1 5 entertainment Which 

1 94 give more delight to a mixed 
company than the beſt ße that can be. 


Written. 10 [out i.of Ms. Riche. 2 Dry{) 
2a man 


Ms; Lacy, ie Mer wo 
tivated by. educationg his —— bu-; 
ſineſs were clear, and his | obſervations, 
on men and manners judicious; he was 
liberal in his ſentiments, though rough 
and ſometimes boiſterous in his lan- 
guage; 
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guage; ; he was one whom no repulſes of 
or checks of Ferre 
could Fim or divert from his pur 
a ſucceſſion of ſchemes he en- 
deavoured to attain affluence aud "inde! 
pendence. The firſt token of his prof: 
perity, he owed to his projecting che Re Ro- 
tunda of Ranelagh, about forty years 
ſince, which gained him the ſam" 'of 


4oool. This building is a ſtanding mo- 


nument of his taſte and ingenuity. His 
deing appointed manager for the bankers, 
who purchaſed the remainder of Mr. 
Fleetwood's patent, with a third of his 
own, advanced him ſtill higher to public 
notice; and the misfortunes of theſe 
men, © owing perhaps to an utter deſer- 
tion 'of theatrical entertainments, in the 
year of the Scotch rebellion in 1745, 
were occaſionally the making of his for- 
tune; for having (during the time he was 
a manager) frequently attended the duke 
- barrage then ike Po wore air ae in 

unting parties, he ingratiated 
himfelf by his grace's — that he 
afterwards, at the expiration. of the old 
patent, obtained on very reaſonable terms 
2 new one; A 
Garrick 
Mr. Lacy was active and ent. 


4 


He brought from-Ireland; and "he | 
the fame time, ſecured Macklin, Fates, 


E 3 Berry, 


r — CSI. none 
5 x . . 
o bl 
* 1 
4 


6 
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| Berry; Beard, Neale, Tafwell, Mrs.. Clive, 
Mrs, Nan Mr, and Mrs. Giffard, 
and others. He ed ſo formidable 
to Rich, that by. 9 
ſellors he immediately entered into a 
treaty with Mr. Garrick, Mr. Quin, and 
Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Meſſfrs. 
Woodward, Chapman, Hippiſiey, and 
Mrs. e ee eee r . He 
ſelf by articles. 

It is not, perhaps, more difficult. to 
ſettle the covenants of a league between 
mighty mongrehs, than to adjuſt the 
reliminaries of a treaty in which the 
high and potent princes and princeſſes 
. Mr. Garrick 
and Mr. had too much ſenſe and 
temper to about trifles. After 
one or two previous and friendly meet 
ings, they ſalected ſuch characters as they 
intended to act without being obliged > 
join in the ſame: play. Some parts were 
to be acted by them alternately, particu- 
larly Richard the. Third TAE, Nbelhor 


78 


act together : Lothario 20d Horatio i in che 
Fair Penitent; in Jane Shore, Haſtings 
and Gloſter; in Henry the Fourth, (firſt: 

ira Mats and HS; ; in the Diſtreſled, 


Mother, 


Mother, | Oteſtes,, Garrick 3. Pyrrhus, 
| Win; and I believe, Brutus and Caſſius 


8 Cæſar. I have ſcen thaicharac-. 
Caſſius accurately delineated in 


of - 
Garrick's own (hand-wyiting,) which 
had exttafted from Bayle; and” it is 


| probable that he had given 
the 
had 


ter 
Mr. 
he had * 
ſent to act the part; but that, on ſerious 
renounced his inten- 
of applauſe, in the 
ſcene F 
urth act of the play, muſt 
the ſhare of Brutus. There 
another reaſon. for g Cafnus, 
41 womb 5 probability, had its force 
i ; hdr ai. 
on the Roman habit... - | / pon 
Mr. ſoon found, that his Gon- 


petition ith Mr. Garrick, whoſe repu- 
tation was hourly: 


reflezon, he 
tion, a8 ae d 
— 
men in the fo 

fallen to 


bave 
Was 
* 


with very great applauſe. 5 
Ihe town had © en wiſhed to ſee theſe 
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increaſing, whilſt” his 
own was on the decline, would ſoon he- 


/ | 
} +3 


38 7 
$6 annere 
ay their ſeveral merits, it 
char be owned, that the 8 as 
D eee „as the i ho th | 
of virtue is * ne to 
defender of pr 
The ſhouts of L when Horatio 
and Lothario met on the ſtage together in 
the ſecond act, were ſo loud, and ſo of- 
ten repeated, before the audience it- 
ted them to ſpeak, that the combatants 
ſeemed to be diſconcerted. It was ob- 
ſerved that changed colour, and 
Garrick ſeem to be embarraſſed; and, 
it muſt be owned, that theſe actors were 
never leſs maſters of themſelves, than 
on the firſt night of the conteſt for pre- 
eminence, Quin was too proud to own 
his feelings on the occaſion; but Mr. 
992 heard to ſay, Faith, I be- 
Tore! Quin was as much W as 
_ pla tedly ated, and 
e play was. repea 5 an 
with conſtant applauſe, to very brilliant 
audiences; nor is it to be wondered at; 
for, beſides the novelty of ſeeing the two 
rival actors in the ſame trage edy, the Fair 
Penitent was admirably played * Mrs. 
Cibber. 
Notwithſtanding the evident diſp 
ariſing from one > Lever 
of wth and virtue, and the other — 


1 1 on the 2 of ee 


* 


5 
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libertiniſm, Mr. e ion 


by 
too much, he mifled the 


of che beſt ju udges,” fairly 
ſtriving 'to/' 
mark at which he aimed. "The character 
of Horatio is compounded of deliberate 
courage, warm friendſhip, and cool con- 
tempt of inſolence. The laſt Quin had, 
in a ſuperior degree, but could nt riſe to 
an equal expreflion of the other two. 
The ſtrong emphaſis which he ſtamped on 
almoſt every word in «line; robbed the 
whole of that eaſe and familiarity 
which ſhould have accompanied the 
elocution and action Kan d. Nie 
calmly - chaſtifing 4 Vain Nun inſoler 


boaſter/ 
de Horatio the chal-- 


When nota 2 . 
len in, ad of accep t in- 
K ö with the determined and 
unembarrafled brow of f perior bravery,, 


made ee and + eren out che F 


DO 39 1 meet tes there 1: 
off Atti „e 


in ſuch — as nn it appear W- ; 


ſolutely ' ludicrous. He pauſed” ſo long 
before he ſpoke, that ſomebody, it Was 
ſaid, called out from the gallery WHhj 


will meet him or. not?“ 
When the ſame actors came on the Ye, 
in Jane Shore, Haſtings is ſo viſibly fu 
F 5 perior 


dont you tell the 8 Nei Jen 


[ 
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or in . 
pee org 40% bedr Richard the. 


Third, that it would be unfair, to. api | 
upon Mr. G. ence in the 


la a Quin, actin 
Fo : „in g a part 
. rank in the theatre, proved 
himſelf a commonwealths-man, and 
a better friend to his employer, than — 4 
ſelf. This character of Gloſter, * 
1 ws” of his whiſker parts. 
bo 8 are n the Fourth Quin's 
greatly the advantage M 
wore s Hotſpur, I | ave elſewhere* endea- 
voured to prove why Hotſpur was a part 
which Mr. Garrick ſhould not have choſen, 
judgment ſoon ſaw the i impro- 
after he had played it a 
few 8 was the general ſatis- 
faction which Quin Ave he public in 
Falſtaff, that though Mr, Garrick was. 
taken ill after the night of his acting 
Hotſpur, the play was not interrupted:. 
Mr. Havard was his ſucceſſor, during the. 
remainder of the time it was acted. Ha-. 
vard, though not a powerful, was yet not 
an unpleaſin monty and his atten- 
tion 75 b e . — 
52 cn n. m powerfully to the 
od-will of the audience. Tae N. 


A 
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ated very often. The ſucceſt of the Lying 
Valet and Lethe, induced Mr. Garrick to 
try his fortune once more as a writer; and 


Miſs i . her Teens was: che produce of his 
1 which cowardice and 
he ty are 
———— it will, Ana bang 
piece was 4 num- 
. —— Mr. Quin was called upon 
to p — — 
— He at firſt, but ſoon 
after repented: he ſwore that he would 
not 2 the tail of any farce:' Nor 
ſhall he, faid Mr. Garrick, when he was 
told what Quin had ſaid; <] wil give 
him a month's holidays. 
of the pr 's lift of plays 
could be acted: without” 
not ſuppoſed to have any 
to draw. c 
Miſs in her Teens was tacked' every night 
for above a month, or five — a 
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all ſuch as 
and were 
urn 


would ſometimes, during the run of the 


a viſit to the theatre; but o 


— 
= would n rr growl and 
bers rk: eg. * OL: MFG wr EW 
Dr. Hoadly, + in his comedy uf W Sul 
picious huſband, ſhewed Mr. Garrick in 
a new and very advantageous light. Ran- 
= a young fellow vicious by cuſtom, 


and 


contraſted, and 


He picheti out 


ny of themſelves, To theſe | 


that the houſe was ' crowded, * 


/ 


* o 
! * — 
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and ä faſhion; but honeſt, 
benevolent, and humane, from temper and 
inclination. The various ſituations of this 
character ariſing from many happy em- 
barraſſments, produced infinite entertain - 
ment, and 3 Rich a great number 
of — Garrick wrote the pro- 
, and epilogue. Mr. Quin was offered 
the part of the Suſpicious Huſband, which 
be refuſed: he had th the — & to ſee 
an inferior actor, Bridge water, much ad- 
mired and applauded in it. Quin paid 
him an awkward K ere upon bis 
ſucceſs in the part, 
The great run of company to Covent- 
Garden ny 1 in a ſtate of infe - 
riority and ndency. Mr. Lacy knew 
that the ſon of a patent was of little 
avail without the power to make it advan- 
tageous to him. He faw that the great 
theatrical loadſtone was Mr. Garrick, who: 
could, without the aſſiſtance of any great 
actors, always draw after him 2 — com- 


pany, and fill the boxes. 

about this tim md her ewog on — du e of 

Grafton to — a renewal of the Drury 

Lane — he wiſely thought, 2 2 deſt 

way to ſecure ſo — an acquiſition as 

Mr. Garrick, would be to offer him the 
moiety of it. This he well knew was a 

propoſition worthy of acceptance, and, in 

caſe he cloſed * the offer, would render 


17 f 5-1 . 
ron pr 


quiring very lrg I po 2 


'houſes; = 
pally by — his actors, not 
ſeem to enjoy or underſtand the happineſs 


of his ſituation. — 1 2 
e been better pleaſed to great 

comedians ſhew ——— 

that he might have had an ity to 


often, from brats bo — = 
ariſing from the view of a full audience, 


break out into the following expreſſions! 
6 What, are you there! wal 
may it do you: * 


much good 
Though 


A THE EEE o 


ough he might 
— e 
2 for a ſhare of 
222 
— a matter ſo fatal to his intereſt; 
— ſeemed to conſider it as 3 
8 —— 
conſoled himſelf with mumicking; the great 
ator. It was 2 ridiculdus fight to ſee the 
ald man upon bis knoes repeating L 
e daughters,” after Garrick's | 
manner, as he termed it; while ſome: of: 
the players, who ſtood round him, gave 
him loud applauſes, and others, though 
L wo IP nitied his foly, and 
Ian authoriſed to aſſert, that the- 
preſits from plays at Covent- Gar- 
den theatre, from September 1746, to the 
end of May 1747, amounted to eight thou- 
ſand five ed pounds. And let no. 
— — 
was: a 5 in 
with many excellent comedians, when it 
can be proved, that in one year, 8 
ing all expenſes, eleven thouſand 
were the produce of Mr. —— 
ſtrawman's) agility, added to the inferior 
talents of the players, at the fame: honſey, 
ſome few 9205 after. 
CAD: 
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mene 
e ee rote” 

1. e pert of 

_ company, , who + themfeboes. 10 
Lay and Mr. abet en 
ng Driiry-Lane theatre. Ra] "of 
Hens on in bis — — 05 


= 
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R. — Mit: Lacy: divided 
the buſineſs of the- theatre in ſuch a 
— „ as not to incroach 3 
other's. province. Mr. Lacy upon 
him the care of the wardrobe; the ſcenes 
and the 2 of the houſhold; while: 
Mr. Garrick the more impor- 
tant buſineſs : treating with 9 | 

hiring . actors, diſtributing parts 
plays, tending of rehearſals, &c. 
des the profits accruing from his 
half ſhare, he was allowed an income of 
5ool. for his 7 Þ and ſome 
emoluments for plays, | 
Such was the c ts which — 
bad in Mr Garticks abilities; that 
had his choice of the moſt eminent 


amongſt them, except Mr. Quin, who _ 
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tired to Bath. Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cib- 
ber, and many others, immediately en- 
tered into articles with the patentees of 
Drury-Lane. Rich was almoſt deſerted, 
rr 3 from his 
urprize and inactivity very late in 
the ſeaſon, when he brought out à fa- 
vourite piece of Nn e that — 
vaſt crouds to it. - 

apnbd 


ber 2oth, Mr. Gurrick 

the Ny of Drury-Lane, and ſpoke 
ogue which was written by Samuel 
vp the omiſſion of which in this 


— no man who had n! it an 210 
dred r would gp mor 


1 


When * — — —— — 
Firſt rear d the ſtage, immortal Shakeſpeare roſe z . 
Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhauſted worlds, and'ther-imagin'd new: 
Exiſtence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded EP > 
And panting time tail'd after him in vai. 

His powerful ſtrokes preſiding truth impreſs dy 
And unreſiſting paſſion ſtorm'd the breaſt. Ur 3 
Then Johnſon came, inſtructed from the ſchool... 
To peak 3 in men, Wald inn, by wake 


Dy renter dgprocel. ltd obo himrty 5 18 
Cold approbation gave the ling ring bay, 
For thoſe who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce could praiſe... | 

A mortal 


- * * 
FJ. 
7 . 
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A mortal born, he met the general doom, 
But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb. - 
The wits of Charles found eaſier ways to fame, 
Nor wiſh'd for Johnſon's art, or Shakeſpeare's flame ; 
Themſelves they ſtudied, as they felt they writ; / 
| Intrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 1 
Vice always found a ſympathetic friend, | 
They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend. 
Yet bards like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praiſe, © 
And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days. | 
Their cauſe was gen'ral, their ſupports were ſtrong, 
Their ſlaves were willing, and their reign was long; 
1262 
And virtue call'd oblivion to her aid. = 
Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as cd. 
For years the pow'r of tragedy declin'd: 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
Yet till did virtue deign the ſtage to tread, 
Philoſophy remain'd, though nature fled. 
But forc'd at length her ancient reign to quit, - 
She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of wit; 25 ape 
Exulting folly hail'd the joyful day, a 
And pantomime and ſong confirm'd her fray. 4 
But who the coming changes can preſage, 
And mark the future periods of the ſtage? 
Perhaps if ſkill could diſtant times explore, | 
Nen Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in ſtore-. 
Perhaps, where Lear has rav'd, and Hamlet dy'd, 
On flying cars new ſorcerers may ride. 
| Perhaps 


N 


re e » 
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Here Hunt may box, or Mabhomet may dance. 
Hard is his lot, that here by fortune plac d. 

With every meteor of caprice muſt play, | 

And chaſe the new-blown' bubbles of the day. 


- Ah! let not cenſure term our fate, our choice, 


The Rage but echoes back the public voice ; 
The drama's laws, the-drama's patrons gives. 

For we that live to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe to live. 
Then prompt no more the follies you decry,. 

As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die: 

*Tis yours this night to bid the reign-commence. 
Of reſcu'd nature, and reviving ſenſe; * 
Toschace the charms of found,. che pomp of ſhow; | 
For uſeful mürth and ſalutary woe, 


Bid ſcenic virtue from the riſing age, 


And truth diffuſs her radiance from the ſtage. | 


Order, decency, and decorum, were 
the firſt objects which our young ma- 


nager kept. conſtantly in his eyes at the 
commencement . of his adminiſtration. 


He was ſo accompliſhed himſelf in all the 
external behaviour, as well as in the 
more valuable talents of his profeſſion, 


that his example” was greatly conducive 


* Ar fins rope-ianer and pri of legend 


main tricks. 
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a of it pong; 
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5 and e e 
ning 5 prejudices F oper 
Es: di veſted 3 8 
rh PEERS Gated them. In con- 
to thoſe 


acted; and to e e 3 in 
| ge, 
this ny: RY te the 
reſtoring 
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TOP" 
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"al by being lad 
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ceſs; for this comedy had often been 


brought upon the ſtage before, particularly 
* the time * — the Second, under 
e patronage witty earl of Dorſet, 
Dd eee: noblemen of Ade, but it had 
never before greatly pleaſed the people. 
ok Wee had, at the end N e act- 
ing months in 1747, engaged to y one 
your 'at Dublin; but . N 
articled to Mr. Garrick, before he 
London, to act at the theatre . 
Lane, When his Teil ub arnold ſhould 
have been fulfilled: 
. © Our new manager in reſtoring nature to 
her genuine rights, could not accompliſh: 
his end more than in reviv- 
ing many of the long , ee of 


In old Downs's lt of pla 1 "and | 
the reſtoration to the middle of « — 
Anne's reign, it is aſtoniſhing to ſee how 
few plays written by the great father of the: 
drama, were acted during ſolong a period. 
I am ſorry: that I have it in my power to 
prove, that during the twenty years govern- 
ment of the theatre by thoſe eminent ac- 
tors and managers, Booth, Wilkes, and 
2 not more than eig ht or nine of 

8 3 nd Of he cher were 

5 2 — the tage. Of — 
five genuine 2 8 Mr. 
E e the public * 
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ere, plays, he complied with thy 
s plays, he comp 

ane n he uar c he was 
— Seer to reſtore him to his genuine 
ſplendour and native ſimplicity, unincum- 
bered with the unnatural additions, and 
os 2 thrown him — 

writers WhO er in the reign of 

eee u „ 26} 307 Hat > | 
Downs, in his See bf the revival 

of Macbeth, by Davenant, tells us, that it 
was acted with all the magnificence of an 


Locke's excellent muſic had 
an 


e man rtunity of ga 
variety of ſongs and dances, ſuitable; in 
ſome Aron, to the pla play, but more 
agreeable to the then taſte of the audience, 
who were pleaſed with the comic dreſs 
which the actors gave to the witches, 


contrary, in the opinion of ev Fon 
of taſte, to the original delign of e au- 
thor; but Downs might 190 added too, 
that Davenant and his coadjutors adul- 
terated ——— — of this tra- 
| by ridiculous and foreign additions, 
on of them in rhime. The reſtorers 
too (00 thoiight "that Shakeſpeare had not 
grey the audience a ſufficient quantity of 
= and therefore to ſupply the de- 
ency; lady Macbeth muſt be terrified 
22 of Duncan, in a ſupple- 
between her and her hu. 
band ; 
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| There has been too much 'bivod already , 
Make not the . et hem e one 
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| dhe ves from bene 
And ſhall from Malcom” „ 
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The phy, thus altered and ieren, in 
dee e, 

8 On ' 1 5. 0 
1744, When Mr. Garrick firſt ated Mac- 
9 . . — 
had ſeen 9 8 in this character, aſk 
him here he e out | 


the my exprions . 
| MW 
Gap in 5 — 


Fei 


i 
# Y 


—_— - - 
#5 


Mr. Garrick adviſed him to conſult the 


original, and not borrow his knowledge 


his plays f. 
Romeo and Juliet had lain neglected 


near eighty years, when the manager, 


Macbeth. Act V. 
Ae Prchard read no more of th play of Mac: 
to her by the prompter. 


than her own part, as written out and delivered 
ſtruck 


of Shakeſpeare from the altered copies of 


{ 6577 
. 


— 


| * rA Ar or - 
ſtruck with its beauties, reſolved to exric 


* ublic with this pathetic tragedy. 
peare, Romeo, after opening — 


Sf — and ſeeing, as he thought, the 


dead body of his beloved Juliet, drinks 
the poiſon, and dies before the r — 
vers from her trance. Otway's 
Caius Marius is borrowed from 

and Juliet. The moſt affecting | arr are 
from Shakeſpeare, with very little alt 
tion. The factions of Marius and Syllz 
are, by rapes 10 applied to'the conteſts be- 
tween the gs and Tories in the reign 
of Charles II. Otway madeſome alterati 
in the eataſtrophe, which Mr. 
28 improved; by the addition” or 
dene, which was Witten with 4 ſpir 
not unworthy of — th 


The principal parts 
acted Fick Aue rem pro Ma hi” by; 
„en. Mrs. _— ad oodward. 
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It r Tra to $3.73 "gh $+ 4:56 * 
CHA P. XI. 
e 7 , 74 +3 + { 
Ire, . N 4 960 with pro- 
| priety—lts ef 5 account the 
play Cavilt of. critic: Defence FA * 
e of Barry and — ber 
0 Nich, who unite with Quin and Waf- 
9 and Juliet at — 
den and * Lane — Miſs Bellamy 
_ Garrick and Woodward — all * 
, deg enen Sc. | 


Sa ———— of Romeo ind 
Juliet, Johnſon” s Irene was put into re- 
hearſal, Mr. Garrick embraced the in- 
tereſt of this tragedy with a cordiality 
which became — ip which he 
profeſſed to the — in the giving 
— of the parts, he was extremely acgu- 
rate, to a of anxiety. The prin- 
cipal characters were divided between 
himſelf and „Mrs. Pritchard and 
Mrs. Cibber ; and the ſubordinate ones 
were given to Berry, Havard, Sowdon, 
and Burton. The dreſſes were magni- 
ficent, and marked with taſte; the ſcenes 
ſplendid and gay, ſuch as were well 
adapted to the inſide of à Turkiſh ſe- 


Vow 'the view Has the gardens belong- 
| OL. nnn It ing 


oo _ THE Lr on 
; ing to it was in the tft of eter a. 


. 11 
K. the days « 


ſtrove which ſhould. 
its celebrity. More "yt from Cato 
were learned by rote, and conſtantly re- 
peated, than a ANF play that had 
ever been acted. 
But Cato is > charafler Imoſt I er 
to humanity; he is, 1 ed, great and 
exalted, and deſerving dur admiration 
but he is as much e our imitation 
as. our pity. In the choice of characters, 
2 ocoο q, e of fahle, Irene is more 
much more capable of ex- 
citing —— temor, the great ends of 
tragedy, than Cato. But Irene was. not 
treated with the capdour which its merit 
deſerved.” And no play, I will 
venture to aſſert, would draw alan — 
66 of audience than this not 
A rene 
grout love and veneration which: the 


public bear to the. — yet it = 
| | never 
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never been e, ſince its firſt re. 
| tation. | 
The g of . this view-of 

2 — not by ſome 
critics; and this incident, after the firſt 
night, was removed to a er diſtance. 
Notwithſtanding the approvativn of Trene . 


ported it in a 

Aaron Hill, 
nn 
rick and Mrs. Ci 


ſeemed to allow ſittle or no merit to Barry, 
Mrs. Pritchard deſerved the higheſt 
| praiſe for ſuſtaining a character not very 
well adapted to her figure, and one too 
which had the difadvantage of maintain- 
ing the cauſe of ambition and —_— 
againſt that of virtue and 
Many criticiſing were wricten in he 
new , and in ſeveral pamphlets, 
upon' this: y. - But however ſome 
might find fuult with tlie management of 
the plot, and others pretend to ſee an in- 
in ſome of the characters; 
. t abounded in fine 
F 2 | "00: 
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e and elegant language; nay, 
they allowed the cataſtrophe ap 2 


and | the moral excellent ; the au- 
thor had in his view chroughout the play 
the cauſe of truth, of virtue, and reli- 

ion. Every ſcene is ſo completely 

niſhed, with reſpect to energy of 
thou ght, and harmony of numbers, that, 
perhaps, the connection of ſcenes 'artifi- 
cially dig oſed, to produce a pathetic and 
ſtriking ſituation with tragical effect, was 
: Bon fo minutely attended to as it ought. 
A garden that has in it innumerable beds 
of fine flowers and ſweet ſhrubbery, 
diſpoſed in neat order and elegant trim- 
ming, does not affect the ſight, or pleaſe 
the fancy, ſo much, as one that is ſo 
conſtructed as to attract the eyes in one 
grand view, though it may not be ſo 
rich in all the productions of mer 
nature. 

Notwithſtanding Mr. Garrick's amol 
attention to pleaſe his principal actors, 
and to keep them in conſtant good-hu- 
mour, he found that jealouſy and rival- 
ſhip, the growth of a playhouſe — 
Tatts Þ interrupt he 

| wiſhed to eſtabli — 
that he was called upon 2 * at im- 

— ſeaſons, and on unlucky days; 
ſuch as when a great lady had — 
a eee ran to a concert of 
; mulic, 
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muſic, or route, or upon an opera night, 
or when ſome- n aſſembly was 
announce. 35 9 
Mr. Garrick, to comply with his hu- 
mour, deſired him to chuſe his own days: 
«© Very well,“ faid the other, this is all 
that I can aſk.” But even that compliance 
did not produce the deſired effect. Gar- 
rick's Hamlet ſtill drew larger crowds than 
Barry's; but this, indeed, was a misfor- 
tune which Garrick was not anxious to 
remove. Mrs. Cibber too, who naturally 
ſympathized with the moſt affecting lover 
of the ſtage, had particular objections to 
the manager's conduct, reſpecting thoſe 
plays in which ſhe acted principal parts. 
Theſe diſcontents- of Barry and Mrs. 
Cibber broke out at firſt into murmurs, 
into 1 and ih complaints, and 
at laſt ended in their revolt from Drury- 
Lane to Covent-Garden. In the ſummer 
of 1749 they became hired ſervants of 
Mr. Rich, who 8 them what they 
inci wiſhed for, the power of get- 


ing up what plays they pleaſed and chuſ- 
ing of what parts they would condeſcend 
to act. Thus was ambition ſatisfied for 
ſome time at leaſt. Rich, at the ſame 
time, ſtrengthened his company by the 
valuable addition of Mr. Quin and Mrs. 
Woffington. 
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Full of reſentment for {i 
od with a determined ion to van- 
quiſh the little tyrant of Drury-Lane, Mr. 


Barry and Mrs. Cibber took the field at 


Covent- Garden pretty early in October, 
1749, witk a play in which they were 
much and juſtly admired; Romeo! and 
Juliet had raiſed their —_— for 
ſcenes of grey love and pat A eee 
to a very degree. public 
neral were greatly pr The p in their 
your; they 1magined that thoſe charac- 
ters, after ſeeing them repreſented by 
r could not be tolerably ly fled by any 
other 


However, Mr. Garrick was not terrified 


with the threatenings of this 
| of Covent-Gardenz for Quin and 
Woflington were to come as ſoon 
as Romeo and Juliet had done their beft. 
He inſtructed Miſs Bellamy, a Young nc: 
treſs, whoſe perſon was nt, and 
whoſe voice, when well ed, ſuſſi. 
ciently harmonious, in the part of Juliet. 
18 he ſtudied with great accuracy, 
and under the diſadvantages of 

his original idea of the part to Mr. . — 
As he was always — active and 
- diligent in buſineſs, and fecret in all his 
ſtage operations, he oppoſed the other 
houſe on the very firſt night of their act - 


ing Romeo and . c m +1 
» 


grand confe- 


n 
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well, that he divided the opinions of the 
public upon the merits of the performers. 
Much idle criticiſm was thrown into the 
1 by the of the rival actors. 
In the mean time the town was obliged 
take up with one play at both theatres 
for twelve days ſuooeſively. At laſt Mrs. 
Cibber's ſtrength failing, another was gi- 


ven out. Mr. Garrick, if be did cot - 


_ abſolutely conquer the enemy, the 
field ; tor he cloſed the long con with 
2 divertin — — 

dy Mrs. 


Though the pa lic ex in nge ance 
to decide pon t the merits of the actors in 


ntry | 
eaſure, and to ſtay oni * 2 
e 


complain. e which 
alludes v an 


ercutio in Le „ plays was 


On 


to 


RE. 


1 
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on the run of Romeo and Juliet. , 


Well, what's to-night, ſays angry Ned, - 
As up from bed he rouſes? 
Romeo again! and ſhakes his head, 
A . | 


Mr. Garrick foreſaw chat che 
tors of Covent-Garden would not lo 
maintain their union; he rightly 1 — of 
that they would ſoon break out into teuds 
and diſſentions. in was jealous | of 
Barry, and too proud to give way to him. 
The latter had too much ſpirit to be brow- 
beaten by Quin. Cibber and W 
had a cool contempt for each other, -w 
was frequently communicated by looks; 
whiſpers, and half ſpeeches; but Cibber's 
delicacy never broke out into reproach, 
and the other had ſenſe enough not to 

rovoke her by any illiberality of language. 
Rich was but a bad decider of differences; 
by interpo 
ters worle; 


at ac · 


N was ſure to make mat- 
Milton's chaos, 2 


He umpire ſat, FRY 9 
And by deciſion more embroil'd the 0 


He heartily hated chem all, and chey very 
cordially deſpiſed him. In private conver- 
ſation amongſt his dependents, he called 

Woffington 


"2 


\ 
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Woflington his Sarah Malcolm, and Cib- 
ber his Katherine Hayes. 
While the leading players of. Covent- 
Garden were wrangling amongſt: them. 
ſelves, them o Lane purſued 
his buſineſs unremittedly. He was always 
ſure to fill his houſe when he acted; but 
to give himſelf ſome eaſe, and at the ſame 
time, to attack Rich in his ſtrongeſt hold, 
By the aſſiſtance of Woodward, he, witli 
much care and expenſe, brought out 4 
new - pantomime, called Queen Mab. 
This was amongſt the few farces of that 
kind which met with encouragement at 
Drury-Lane. The people crowded for 
above forty nights to ſee this exhibition, 
which it ſeems had a kind of 'novelty to 
recommend it from the fable. This de- 
cided the victory in favour of Garrick; and 
a print, called the Steel Yards, was pub- 
iſhed, in which Mrs. Cibber and Mrs; 
Woflington, with Quin and Barry, Kere 
put into one ſcale; and Woodward, in 
the character of Harlequin, and Queen 
Mab, in the other. The firſt ſcale kicked 
the beam. | 371808 
Mr. Garrick now revived his dramatie 
fatire of Lethe, or Eſop in the Shades, 
which had been acted twice at Drury- 
Lane before he commenced manager, and 


* Two infamous women hanged for murdet * 


Fs ſeveral 


- 
, 
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ſeveral times afterwards at Goodman's- 
Fields. He ſtrengthened it with ſeveral 
additional characters; 2 Poet, a Drunken 
Man, a Frenchman, 2 Fine Gentleman, 


Conley. - To eat dert 40 this petit 
ity. To enſure to petit 
piece, he took for his own ſhare in acting, 
the Poet, the Drunken Man, — — 
Frenchman; the Fine Gentleman h 
to. Woodward, and the Lady fo 1 Nr 
| The Poet notwithſtanding the mana- 
— acting it) did not pleaſe; with all his 
not reconcile the audience to 
has —— after a few ſtruggles i in its 
ſavpur, be gave A un. in 4 + 1c 
The Drunken Man and French Rauber, 
after he had diverted the town with them 
ow a few nights, he gave to Mr. Yatesand 
Mr. Blakes, who performed them. with 
applauſe, but in a manner much inferior 
to that of their maſter.. 
Woodward excelled in diſplaying the 
airy and XDperUnant ſallies of a 
ſine gentleman; and Mrs. Clive entered ſo 
naturally into the vicious taſte of a woman 
of quality, who runs mad after all the 
reigning irregularities and fopperies of the 
times, and gave ſuch vivacity, humour, 
him and variety to her inimitable action, 
that the farce gained great advantage from 
her repreſentation of Lady "MY bn — 
AP. 


* 
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CHAP. A. 


| Charadter of are Hil—thir varinu vu. 
 pations and project Hit love of the ſtage 
H dramatic pieces and inſtructiont in 
— macy with Booth His 


ty to authors and 4 War to the 
EET, — 
wr Hey 1 


Garrel -. 8 


Gn alter 9 of * the 
Merope of Voltaire, 


was put into rehearfal. This gentleman 
was ſo extremely fond of theatrical re- 
preſentations, and ſo particular 
moured of the art of acting that h 
deſer ves a place in a of the ſtage. 
— —— 


r 
warm and 


complete gentleman. he was very 
young, from a noble ſpirit of indigna- 

tion 
wrote a 


poem called Camillus, in vindi- 


cation of the Earl of Peterborough, 


That 


tranſlated and 
actaped ede Englith ſtage by Aaron Hill, 


ena - 
well 


tall and genteel; 
figure, air, and man- 
y venerable; with a 
nevolent mind, he had the 
delicate addreks and polite manners of the 


the cavillers of merit, he 


We 


* {AW , F m PLS T yn 
AP - , : : , 
: | 
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That nl was ſo pleaſed with it, 
that he ſought for the author, and ap- 
pointed him his ſecretary. His —_— 
— after to a young lady whom 
tenderly loved, prevented his goin . 
abroad with lord eterborough ; this he 
alled ed as an excuſe in a letter to his 
lor ; but _— CO which I 
beheve allo had t, that the 
ducheſs of — «: ad engaged 
him to ſuperintend the operas. In 150, 
he was maſter of Drury-Lane theatre; 
and at the defire of Mr. Booth, whoſe 
_ talents he admired, and whoſe frierid- 
ſhip he cultivated through life, he wrote 
a tragedy called Elfrida; an imperfect 
eſſay, which, about twenty years after- 
5 nk; he altered and new-modelled, and 
called Athelwold. ' His ſolicitude about 
the ſucceſs. of this play was great, and 
Wilkes and Cibber were both entreated 
by him to act in it; which ſolicitation 
however they declined; and, I believe, 
tragedy Was 75 coldly received, that it was 
not pla — — than three nights. The 
conclu nes of Athelwold deſerve to 
be rem —— for the 3 of che 
moral contained i in them. 


0 Leolyn, be obſtinately juſty | 
. Indulge no paſſion, and betray no truſt ; 


Never 
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Never let man be bold enough to ſay, 169 14995 
Thus, and no farther ſhall my paſſion ſtray 4. 0 
- 'Fhe firſt erime paſt, compels us on to more, T3 
"Aud guile proves fue, that was but choc bug 
The Elfrida of Maſon, written on. the 
plan of the Greek on the ſame 
ſubject as Athelwold, will prevent al 
future writers from attempting à far, 
ble, already ſo nobly executed. Mr. 
Hill followed Elfrida with the opera of | 
Rinaldo, which occaſionally introduced 
the muſic of the great Handel to this na- 
tion. Mr. Hill was at the ſame tima 
— of two theatres, a taſk which 
he 105 he > the — — 
puble but oon qui em 
ments of the ſtage on meant: — 
or ge — with the lord chambers 
lain; and though invited to reſume them 
by. perſons. of — firſt rank, he would 
never liſten to their moſt ne in⸗ 
treaties. High 

Nothing could induce him tor 1 
his' beloved province of the Rave, but a 
noble and ſpirited reſolution. to improve 
certain ſchemes which he had long formed 
in his mind for the public with a 
full intention to bring them, if poſſible, to 
maturity. His fortune, by a ſecond mar: 
riage, being rendered not only eaſy, but 
very 


5 1 4. . —_ N * 
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ber made her .firſt eſſay in Zara. Mr. 
Hill had the honour —— ain. 
ſtruct her " He interlined 
a kind of commentary upon it; — 2 
every * emphaſis; every * 
action, an eportment proper to the 
character, in all its different ſituations, he 
232 out. The delight Mr. 
Hill felt for the very great and 
ee of his Ae in Zara, was 
ped in the u 129 of Lea 
ew in Oſman. m= g — a 
gure Lane voice ou no means dif. 
able; but a — * ſtiffneſs in 
on, and too laboured and emphati- 
I — emphaſis in 4 Ae 
the critics, 7 too 
young be ating? whom, = he er firſt 
Ty of his acting, they cruelly exploded. 
character was, therefore, 
any to. be read for ſeveral nights toge - 
ther; yet ſuch charms had the ũnaffected 
performance of Mrs. Cibber's Zara, that 


the people ran in crowds to the theatre 


fourteen nights ſucceſſively. Mr. Mil- 
ward, in the part of Luſignan, in voice, 


action and nu, gave admired force. 


with Nereſtan — aun 
- Much about is time Mr. Hal + wrote 
the TTOmptcr, periodical Paper, in 


| which he Attacked 1 of the principal 


actors 


* * . * * F 
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x attitudes of di/tre/s; fully aſſured, that a 
form ſo finiſhed as your's: can have no- 

thing to fear, from a ſpirited exceſs of 

action; ſince the more light it is ſhewn = | 


„% TAE EEE 
the more charms it diſto vers. And 


again, I had lately the pleaſure of hear 
ing you ſay, that vou did not know the 


to it rener than it is, but as much 
Arunger and fuller, as much more diſtin&, 
thetic, and weighty, 286 ble. I with 


the word in the delivery,” 1 f you | 
would ſtamp it upon the und ing; 
as H you parted with it reluctantiy; dll 
convinced it would 3 eſſect. 
© "< Then, to prevent ſuch a ig on 
too whining, comes in the pathetic, which 
nothing more than that feeling ſignifi. 
cance, that intereſted ſound of concern 
that gives meaning to the tone it is ſpoken 
„ Mr. Hill's ſentiments upon ting ſeem = 
to me ſo juſt and important, that I ſhall 


—— 
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ſelf.Fufficiency of the players. His tranſ- 
lation of Voltaire's Alzira, ed at Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields, in —. he gave to Mr. 


Giffard, the m of the company. 
The original, it was ſaid, was acted twice in 
one evening; but as no hiſtory of the French 


takes the leaſt notice of the tranſ- 
action, we muſt ſuppoſe chis to be a fable. 
Mr. — . — i French plays to the 
orgot the diſtinguiſhing 

——.— 8 the” two nations. The 
Frenchman, when he goes to a-play, 
ſeems to make his entertainment a matter 
of importance. The long ſpeeches in the. 
plays of Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, and 
Voltaire, which would diſguſt an Engliſh 
ear, are extremely pleaſing to our light 
neighbours: they fit in ſilence, and en- 
joy the beauty of ſentiment, and energy 
; and are taught habitually 

cry at cenes of diſtreſs. The Engliſh- 

— 2 upon the theatre as a place of 
amuſement; he does not expect to be 
alarmed with terror, or wrought upon 
by ſcenes of commiſeration ; but he is 
ſurprized into the feelings of theſe paſſi. 
ons, and ſheds tears becauſe he cannot 
avoid it. The theatre, to moſt Engliſh · 
men, becomes a place of inſtruction by 
chance, not by choice. | 
in tranſlating Zara and Alzira, for- | 
e genius of the two nations; he 
| ſhould 
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hve rs on. n by an eaſy inter- 
— oſe long ſpeeches which are 


equally tireſome 0 e "ſpeaker and'the 
hearer. 
epeated-2 n 


Mr. Hill's r ttempts 

the action of the players, not having an- 
ſwered his i intention, about the year 1733 
he indulged his imagination, Which, in- 

deed, was warm and enthuſiaſtic,” with a 
new ſcheme, which was to form a race of 
actors which ſhould by far exceed all that 
went before them. To this end . 
poſed the founding of a 
In a letter to Mr. Thomſon, author of the 
Seaſons, he explains himſelf ſo fully, and ſo 
romantically, that I think I ought not to 


deprive the reader of this e 


* * Allour ſtages bei itutes to the 
avarice of their bawds 2 wit, who pollute 
and give her up to the deſires of the wanton, 
no experiment can be made in them, to ſee 
what effect might ariſe from à better choice 
of of plays, and a juſter art of acting; yet, 
eſs I deceive myſelf, after long and im- 
partial reflection, things may be greatly 
mended in a new undertaking; nay, I am 
ſo ſtrongly convinced of it, that I could 
even hazard the expenſe of a trial, with - 
out any ſubſcription or other ſupport than 
the — of a dozen or two of un- 
* encouragers, properly choſen, great 
names, 


4 2 7 * * * 
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e, to att 


of a ra 


aalen in moron Ii 


2 2 power to er; them 
{no mo eftablifh the raputation of the 
hag, by ppropr ating its influence to the 

om and virtue; aur names 

—— — in declaration that 
we will protect, and give countenance to, 
this uſoful undertaking, ſo as the 
fame ſhall be carried on with a and 


men correſpondent to the propoſal.” 
der withes to to know Thompſon's 


Frederick prince of Wales; 
— —.— to en- 

royal highneiſs to countenance a 
| work of that natere. Fired with the hopes 
— eee ſuch an illuſtrious patronage, 
end, that he road before 
Seewen kr en „a New 


died in its birth bes of Wales 


prince 
refuſed to lend che influence af his name 


do 
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to it; 2 mode n Mes 


: 1 34457 16t 
— A e d of thoſe 
of he mind whick de- 

. — 1 


eee eee 
whe wanted or claimed” it. His 

of Merope, which he had tranflated'fr 
Voltaire, and at beſt had gen to it the 


tele of Agilthus, he offered to Theophilns 
Cibber, in his diſtreſs, to be-afted for his 


benefit. Many unlucky circumftances 
that actor from receiving any 
benefit from this generous offer: and Mr. 
Hill, the humane and benevolent Mr. Hill; 
who never heard of a diſtreſs that he did 
not wiſh to relieve, was at laſt reduced to 
the , from 2 variety 
to have recourſe to the ſtage 


imagi 

Garnck, indeed, wit bare to act Eumenes; 
but Mrs. Cibber had given a fort 
af promiſe that ſhe would perform Me- 


rope, yet after a long heſitation ſhe gave 
it 


| | Fr” FL 
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it up: whether ſhe imagined the did 
| not fait her maidenly ſlim figure, — 
what other reaſon, I kn. not; but ſlie 
refuſed to act it. The author preſſed Po- 
liphontes upon Barry, which he diſſiking, 
with much imprudence Hill expected he 
would act Narbas, a very inferior character. 
Mrs. Pritchard; accepted Merope, Mr. 
Havard engaged for Poliphontes, andBerry 

was well caſed with Narbas. 
| ih 5 y 18 certainly the maſter-piece of 

ough in many places he retains 

2 el of expreſſion, and an affectation of 
ſtrength, which deſtroy all eaſe and grace; 
Yorks is more natural and ſimple in his 
anguage, upon the whole, in "this play, 
than in any of his dramatic compoſitions. 
The ſecond act is finely written. The 
ſcene between Merope and Eumenes is a 
beautiful exertion of genius, in deſcribing; 
the workings of natural affection in a ſon 

and, mother unknown to each other. 
| The profits ariſing from the acting of 
the play amounted to no more, in three 
benefit nights, than 1481. And, I ſuppoſe, 
this ſum, with 10ol. from Mr. Millar, the 
bookſeller, (the then ſtated price of a play) 
was all the money he ever acquired from 
the ſtage: and this, indeed, was a 
relief to the neceſſities of a man — had 

"—_— 
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on of rank, and: 


an, pprings; children 
The Death of Cæfar, 


he tho! 


muſt be remembered Voltaire 
el Women in his tragedy; but Hill 
and the 
ſiſter of Caſſius. This was a lubject for 
which he always-difcovered'an uncommon 


h 
introduced the wife of Cæſar, 


predeliction. Cxſar is not only drawn in 


a favourable light, but is made the warm 
friend of his country, and is murdered 
thoſe whom he had protected and conferred 


the del honours upon, at the very time 


when he is meditating the only means that 
could make Rome happ y. That the con- 
ſpirators, by the ination of Cæſar, 
could do no ſervice to their country, I 
believe no man whe conſiders, the ſubject 
candidly. will deny; and it ſeems ſtrauge 
that Cicero, hom loudly, exclaims againſt 
the pollution of n by 8 
Coe 2 mortal, to the participation 


divine honours, which were decreed him 


by an almoſt unanimous yote of the ſenate, 


could. poſſibly. imagine, that a people fo 


ſtupid and corrupt one be capable of 
7 Is 


was very fond of ſeeing companys and giving mag- 


nificent dinners. 


'Vor., I. G enjoying 


by Voltaire, he: 
had for:ſame-Years; adapted, as near as 
t ĩt would bear, to the Engliſh 


One: foible. he had, JET was oftentation; he 


— 
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enjoying liberty. This play Mr. Hill ſent 
to al hi particular frends, and, amongſt 
the reſt, to Mr. Pope and lord Boling- 
broke. The former, he tells us, approved 
of it in the higheſt terms; at the ſame 
time that he pointed out ſome faults for 
his correction. The letter of lord Boling- 
broke is a very ſingular one; and as it is 
not to be found in his works, and written 
with an air of frankneſs and ſincerity, 
— reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
bre. bk "I 


LETTER from Lord BorincsroKE to 
AARON HILL, Eſq; _ 


SIR, Twickenham, July 21, 1738. 


_ « TI HAVE read, ſince I came hither, 
„with Mr. Pope, the Inquiry into the 
« Merit of AMR ation, the tragedy of 
«© Cæſar, and the dedication, by which 
« you intend much honour to my name. 
« If the treatiſe has not intirely convinced 
« me that Cæſar was a patriot, it has con- 
« yinced me, at leaſt, in fpite of all an- 
«* cient and modern prejudices, he was fo 
as much as Pompey; and that liberty 
* would have been as ſafe in his hands 
6 as in the other's, N 
- / 6 The 
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The tragedy is finely wrote; the cha- 
= « rafters admirably well drawn; the ſen- 
< timents are noble, beyond the power of 
« words; and the expreſſion, di ed as 
it is, can add nothing to the ſublime. . 
We have doubted, (Mr. Pope and I) 
«© whether, in ſome few inſtances, the 
<« utmoſt: effort of language has not ob- 
e ſcured the beauty and force of thought. 
< If it became me to ſay any thing more 
c of the dedication than this, that by in- 
ſcribing to me one of the nobieſt drama 8* 
« that our language, or any other, can 
* boaſt, you tranſmit my character to poſ- | 
_ © terity with greater advantage than any | 
I could have given it; I would ſay, that A 
I feel a laudab e vanity to be e 
<« friend, as well as admirer, of ſo great 
“ a writer; and, therefore, fhould be ſtill 
* better pleaſed, if you treat me in a ſtile 
* leſs elevated, and leſs diſtant from that 
< farmharity which I ſhall always be ex- I 
* ©*:tremely glad to hold with th 1 ny 7M 
| « SIR, moſt fincerely, © 
Four moſt obedient, . 
* Moſt humble Servant Wn 


«© H. 8. L. BOLINGBROKE.” ” 


8 This tragedy of Czfar, ee, called by the 
uber Roman Revenge, was never printed. 


G 2 I can- 
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A 
was ſhewn to the of both play- 
honfes, though without producing the ef- 
fect whach| Mr. Hill ly expect. 
This play, on which his heart was ſo ſet, 
had been offered and received, fed 
to be acted and rejected, ſeveral times dur- 
ing the ſpace of ten years. Quin refuſed to 
act the part of Cæſar; whether from a dif- 
like to it, or from a remembrance of the 
author” s attack upon him in the Prompter, 
I know not. 

Soon after the run of Merope, Mr. Hill 
tried all his art to make Mr. Garrick in 
love with his great idol Cæfur“. To this 

putpoſe, knowing that he admired the 
energy of paſſion more than dignity of 
character, or weight of ſentiment, he took 
great pains to convince him of his error, 
aſſuring him, that ſentiment was the foul 


tragedy. 

„ There. is,” fays he, but one walk 
in ac r you have left untrodden; 

the I mean is the ſublimely ſolemn 
one, the walk of weight and dignity; but 
not the cold declamatory and ſomniferous. 
Our unimpaſſioned Catos, and half. 
paſſioned Tamerlanes, were left too little 
beck by their authors; ; but were never 


M. Habs fon was chriſtened Julius Cefar and 
his three daughters Caliope, Urania, and Minerva. 


written 


f 
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written with fo à chill. 
neſs as their actors have ORR 
lend them.“ 
He then acquaints Ty chat Booth, at 
| his firſt in Cato, always raiſed 
from forty-eight to fifty thundering claps, 
on lng cg which he made the 2 
Then cin towards uin, 
— in Ar Jaren - ng that 
cher ied wich Mn on hf a dozen. 
He then goes on to tell him, that he could 
point out the cauſes why this character of \ 
Cato had now loſt its influence; and which 
a mouth he could name, together with 
1 ſuch eyer, and attitudes, has more than fer 
_l places where ſtrong claps _ riſe 
hbly. 
| "" Won are the beſt minds, Gti by an 
| eager deſire to gain a point, or the approba- 
tion of a favourite ſyſtem, — not 
only into the forgetfulneſs of truth ang 
candour, but the meaneſt and moſt ridi- 
culous flattery? Cato was never acted by 
uin without great and well-merited 
applauſe; and, what is ſtill better, never 
without that beſt approbation, the ſtrict 
attention of the audience. To rate the 
merit of an actor by the number of plau- 
dits he obtains, is unworthy of the man 
. r and of * 
to whom it is propo But ſuppoſing 
what this dn ſays were true, how 
G 3 muſt 
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muſt the feelings of the actor and audi- 
ence be diſturbed by ſuch a prodigal pro- 
fuſion of applauſe ? But all this, and much 
more, Mr. Hill would have faid to prevail 
on Mr. Garrick to undertake the part of 
Czſar; but notwithſtanding this, his ef- 
forts were vain. Mr. Garrick knew that 
neither his perſon nor his voice were 
adapted to ſuch characters as Cato or 
| Admirably ſuited, as the flexibility of his 
powers was to all the various paſſions of 
the human heart, and to all the rapid 
tranſitions of them, he wanted that fulneſs 
of ſound, that or rotundum, to roll with eaſe 
a long declamatory ſpeech, or give force 
and dignity to mere ſentiment. 

Amidſt a variety of Mr. Hill's letters to 
Mr. Garrick, which he wrote ſome time 
before his death, I meet with no farther 
mention of Czar ; and ſuppoſe, from 
that circumſtance, that Mr. Garrick had 
abſolutely diſcouraged any farther appli- 
cation upon the ſubject. For ſeveral 
months before he died, he had been ſeized 
with frequent and violent pains, which 
it was thought proceeded from an inflam- 
mation in his kidneys. He died the 5th 
of February, 1750, in the very minute 
of the earth quake, the ſhock of which, 
The fn ſpeechleſs, he appeared to feel. 
The humane Frederick, prince of 3 

ad 
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had commanded Merope, for the benefit 
of the author, the day before his death. 

Aaron Hill. had certainly great claim to 
our regard, both as a man and an author. 
The buſineſs of his life conſiſted in per- 
forming, or 3 to perform, acts of 
benevolence; his ſupreme pleaſure, to 
relieve the wants ck unmindful 
of his own.. As an 1 his merit is 
unqueſtionable; allowing for ſome pecu- 
liarities in his tile, we muſt confeſs that 
he had an uncommon grandeur of think- 
ing, and a nervous manner of exprpling 
his ſentiments. This, indeed, he laboure 
too much, and ſometimes till he removed 
that grace of ſimplicity which is the prin- 
cipal ornament of fine writing. . His fre- 
quent uſe of compound epithets, with ad- 
verbs joined to participles or . adjectives, 
rendered his ſtyle ſubject to the cenſure of 
„ and bombaſt. 

But, in all his writings, there is ſound 

ſenſe, and ſometimes an uncommon 

vein of poetry; his worſt fault was an at- 
fectation ofex preſſing himſelf too pointedly, 
and forcibly; and this we find gently hinted 
in the letter written to him by lord Boling- 
broke. His friendſhip with Mr. Pope was 
owing to ſome lines in the Dunciad, which 
he reſented in a poem called the Caveat, or 
Progreſs of Wit; in the beginning of which 
Pope is thus delete. 


Tuneſu 


4 & dd 
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Tuneful Alexis, on the Thames? fair ſide, 
The ladies“ play thing, and the muſe's pride; 

With merit popular, with wit pollte, 
Eaſy, 5165 n and elegant, though light; 


— = * 


Desing and deferving others praiſe, 

Poorly accepts a fame he ne'er repays; 
Unborn to cheriſh, ſneakingly approves, - 

And wants the ſoul to ſpread the worth bo loves, 


This was fixing Pope- 8 cbt of 
Addiſon's envy upon himſelf . I have 
with ſome pleaſure, though not with equal 
knowledge, dwelt on the life and writin 
of a man who took tuch delight in t 
entertainments of the ſtage, and was not 
only a conſiderable dramatic writer, but 
almoſt the only gentleman who laboured 
afſiduouſly to underſtand 2 art of act. 
ing, and who took inceſſant pains to com- 
municate his knowledge of it to others. 
He left a fragment called an Eſſay on che 
Art of Acting, which, it is much to be la- 


mented, that he did not live to complete; 
what remains is worth an actor's ane 


ation. 


In the letters between Hill and Pope, you uplainly 
perceive the latter afraid of the former. Hill /boldly 
accuſes; Pope meanly denies and {kutks under pitiful 


ſubterfuge. 
| c HAP. 


not raiſing up 


| 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Managers complainedef I was rearing 58 
plant Mr. Garrick engages Mr. 
nu — — en hair. various 


abilities diſplayed. | 


{i 


|: FREE — —.— 
upbraided with neglect of encou- 
raging young theatrical merit, and for 

genius for the ſtage. They 
have been frequently told, that they never 
reared any promiſing plants which might 
in time to Booth, Wilkes, 
and , had no equal ſucceſſors; and 
we are told by Aaron Hill, and other cri- 
tics, that this was owing to their envy or 
their indolence. This nt would 
have ſome force, if actors of genius were 
as eaſily reared as beds of 


is as rarel r e eee 124 
———— ics ahengblie 

Mr. Garrick, however, about awo 
years after Barry had left him, gave en- 
couragement to chree young actors from 
13 1 1 

py rm — tor 
for acting in the part o 


Oroonoko. 


G 5 This 


tulips.” But the 
nter of nature on the ſtage 


—— 


f 
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This gentleman was ſo far maſter of him- 
ſelf, that he continued in converſation 
with his friends in the pit, on the firſt 
night of his performing, till the ſecond 
muſic, which is generally played about 
half an hour before the curtain is drawn 
up, put him in mind that it was timeto 
think of the ſtage-apparatus, The ap- 
plauſe which Mr. Dexter gained was be- 
yond expectation. Mr. Garrick was ſo 
charmed with the proſpect of his ſucceſs, 
that he wrote to a friend who was at ſome 
diſtance from the capital, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, of his young actor's favourable 
reception, and declared that he had won- 
derful expectations from the firſt proof 
he had given of his abilities. Dexter 
continued to act Oroonoko ſeveral times 
ſucceſſively with applauſe; but it was 
obſerved that every time he acted he 
abated in power to pleaſe the audience. 
The public had been ſurprized into an 
approbation, which the actor wanted 
abilities to confirm. His perſon was tall, 
and not ungraceful; but his voice was 
weak and thin, and unable to bear exer- 
tion in ſcenes of animation. He was in 
two ſeaſons fairly worn out for a London 
ſtage; but he afterwards was favourably: 
entertained by the Dublin audience. He 
_ a mw * _— and was much 
_ eſteemed 
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eſteemed for his ogy conduct, and 
| behaviour. 

Mr. Roſs was hap | direfted by Mr. 
—— the choice of Bevil in the Con- 
ſcious Lovers, for his firſt part. His per- 
ſon was pleaſing, and his addreſs eaſy; 
his manner of g natural; his ac- 
tion well adapted to the gravity, as well 
as grace, of the character. He was ap- 
proved by a _ diftunguithin 2 au- 
dience, who ſeemed to congratulate 
ſelves on ſeeing an actor whom they ima- 
gined capable of reſtoring to the ſtage 
the long loſt character the real fine 

ntleman. ' - | 

Mr. Roſs is living, nn it will look un- 
— and invidious to take notice of his 
defects, which are evidently owing to his 
2 love of eaſe, and his fondneſs for 
a pleaſure; he has often given proofs 
that he was maſter of abilities. to rouſe 
and animate an audience in the moſt paſ- 
ſionate ſcenes of our beſt tragedies. 
Mr. Moſſop choſe to give a ſpecimen of 


his abilities in Richard the Third; and in 


this he was wiſe; for in Richard the auk- 
wardneſs of his action, and the untoward- 
neſs of his deportment, were well diſ- 
ed. Moflop was rather a powerful 
aker than a pleaſing actor; he had a 
ong and harmonious voice, which 
could rife from the loweſt note to the 
higheſt * 


= 
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obe geen of Gro it woos, rede 


voice the moſt comprehenſive 1 
heard. and rae, of gl e nd 
bulenot an e, N and 
ſententious gra — 
b. Young? s Reve 
Piece; — — 
— and j in the 
act of the play, ſtruck every auditor with 
ad of aſtoniſiment. With all his 
„Moſſop was, after Garrick and 
Barry, "the moſt applanded and valuable 
actor on the ſtage. 

In July 1749 Mr. Garrick was — 
to Madamoiſelle Viletti, a y 
who to great elegance of form, an 
polite accom ents, joined the more 
amiable virtues of the mind. 

But Mr. Garrick, as if he a ended 
that this action of his life, ich was ſo 
much approved by his moſt intimate 
friends, and the public in al, would 
expoſe him to the ſhafts of ridicule, was 
n wit by 
1 with himſelf; to this en 

end, Mr. Edward More, wrote a 
diverting poem on his marriage, in which 
Mr. Garrick's character is reviewed by 


ſome — nn 
one of them | 


"A very Sir John Brute al dap, Deu. 
EE R . 
Indeed, 
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— and waning = 


than Roſcius was with b 
of an _cither on 
his acting, or any part of his conduct. 
I remember when he firſt acted Mac- 
beth, he was ſo alarmed with the fears of 
critical examination, that during his pre- 
tion for the character, he 
ome part of his time to the writing 2 
humorous pamphlet upon the fubjeR. 
He knew that his manner * repreſenting 
Macbeth would be eſſentially different 
from that of all the actors who had played 
it for twenty or thirty years before; and 
he was therefore — to attack 
himſelf ironically, to blunt, if not to 
prevent, the remarks of others. This 
pamphlet was called, An Eſay on Acting: 
in which will be confidered, the mimical be- 
haviour of a certain faſhionable faulty actor, 
and the laudableneſs of ſuch unmanly, as well 
as inhuman, proceedings ; to which will be 
added, A ſhort criticiſm on hit acting Macbeth. 
Alt had this motto in the title-page, 


Macbeth has murder'd Garrick. 


* 


all 
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This little pamphlet was written with hu- 
mour and fancy. One of the parts which 
he acted after his marriage, and for the 
firſt time, was Benedick in Much Ado 
— Nothing. Some particular ſituati- 

of this er occaſioned much 
laughter and pleaſantry by application of 
the audience to Mr. Garrick's change of | 


e +239 
The excellent ade of Mrs. Pritchard 


in Beatrice, was not inferior to that of 
Benedick. Every ſcene between them 


was a continual ſtruggle for ſuperiority ; 


nor could: the audience determine which 


was _ ma arty 


CHAP. 


f 
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CHAP. XV. | 


New tragedies acted in 17 53, 17 46 tie 
Gameſter— The Brathers—Creuſa and Bo- 

adicea— Anecdotes relating to mw Ne 
| remarks on their "rey: 7197 


r 


| I has been a conſtant complaint of the 
public againſt managers, that they were 
always very ſparing of their entertain- 
ment; * that they ſeldom brought on the 
ſtage new plays or farces; that acting ma- 
nagers eſpecially, took more pleaſure in 
biting characters in which they could 
acquire credit to themſelves, than doing 
Juſtice to authors of merit; that if the 
manager ſhould happen to be an author, 
he would be tempted to puſh forward 
his own pieces to the neglect of others. 
How far Mr. Garrick might deſerve any 
cenſure of this kind, I not now exa- 
mine; but he certainly in 1753 and 1754, 
contributed much to the public amuſe- 
ment, by bringing on the ſtage the four 
new tragedies of the Gameſter, the Bro- 
thers, Creuſa, and Boadicea; beſides re- 


Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Harris, the preſent hank 
trical managers, give. the town more novelty than 
any of their predeceſſors. | 


viving 
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viving old plays, amon which was 
den” Don Sebaltian. 1 2251 
The Gameſter of Mr. Edward More 
was an honeſt attack upon one of the moſt 
alluring and moſt. pernicious vices to 
which mankind in and this 4 
tion in particular, is unhappily ſubj 
To ſhew how property is transferred 
the the undeſigning votary of chance, to the 
vile betrayer of confidence, and the inſi- 
dious * 


» Was an un- 


* — 
n — as the concluding 


ſcene of the D 
The author has in his preface juſtified 
his tragedy againſt the cenſure of ſome 
critics who - complained of its low ſtyle, 
and who, obſerved too that the cataſtro- 
phe was very ſhock He bas likewiſe 
os ed the aftiſtance of Mr. Gar- 
rick, by t us, that he was indebted 
to ham for many popular paflages in the 
= which were greatly applauded, 1 
ve the ſcene between Lewion and 
Stukely, in the fourth act, was almoſt 
entirely his; for he expreſſed, during 
the time of action, uncommon Pleaſure at 


the applauſe given co it ig 


| Notwith- 


aa 
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ings in the. laſt) the play, after 
been acted ten or eleven nights, 
rage do pp Et It was 


was not only r publi 
rc, e brake 2— 
palates of ſome gaming ſocieties; and 
that its progreſs was prevented by the 
interpoſition of people who ought not to 
have had any: weight in a matter of that 
kind, | 1 * this was à mere 
circulated report, to give more conſe- 
quence to ſome aſſembles nee 
could really boaſt. 90 
The — a tragedy of Dr. You 
_ was written about the year 1720, and re- 
hearſed 9 Co The 


ci 
— a and Mil — 2 ee to Mrs. 
Porter. But the author into _ 
orders, pry eagnna 2 | 
drawing tragedy ; t when 
tions had been formed of — it Was 
with ſome reluctance the ee gave 
About 3 years after, Dr. Young con- 
{ſented to have the Brothers acted at = 
e 


che acting of the play would en 


* * «> A Fry , * N. 
* >; * > TY F 
N — 7 * N 1 © ”, $ 
+ - 
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dame theatre. He had formed à dest 
of giving a thoufand pounds to the fo. 


ciet/ for the tion-of the Goſpel; 
and that the profits axiſin 


- him 
e his ſcheme. Whatever fuc- 

the play met with in the acting, the 
money raiſed by it was not adequate to 
the ſum which was intended to be ven 
away; nevertheleſs the author ma 
the | deficiencies, and Ty. cove 


"as 


5 Pious intention ue. wy 


We may reatbmably imagine, that the 
tragedy, during ſo long a period that it 
in the author's hands, received 
pros ee improvements from 
vilal of it; and it is thought by 


re- 
ſome to 


5 be tas makter-piece.: I cannot think him 


egqually fortunate in all his ſcenes or 
characters. Philip and his two ſons are 


not only drawn agreeable to their hiſto- 
ical delineation, + but are {ſtrongly im- 


with the marks "of genius. 5 The 
chürd act, in which the Drothers/'plead 
their cauſe before Philip, is written in a 
maſterly ftyle ; but Erixene, the lady, is 
a moſt unamiable and inconſiſtent . 
racter, and one to whom you can afford 
very little pity. The laſt ſcene between 
Demetrius and Erixene is a laboured; 
* n ee e of the 
9 201 ov TE 11 .adini- 


from 


J 


up ; 


4 *% o 
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g interview of Oro 


TRY FE * 18 05 28 2 * * 


ſerve his purpoſe mu 
e pon 


ung is of a ley, EO 
alder of 
butes, in ſcenes f 


ing magazine 

Toe Bebop 
2 1aday's 5 N 

band me of his moſt juminous | 


Which the lover plays up# upon 
of dark ſuſpicion and 


—-, 


cath 7 quarrel with my beatt 


T$t 


Dare on, and bid it give her ary” en 
Du 0! * e — me. 7 + 
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In the 6fth: act of the ſame play Alonzo 
rn and finds Leonora fleep- 
ing: after a long meditation on — 
95 „ 
Oo o's ſoliloquy on urve 
beauties of Deſdemona, (for this —— 
of original compoſition, is ſometimes no 
more than an humble copier) Alonzo, 
the revengeful huſband, on the lady's 
waking and Eg * at him, cries OG 
in tranſport, 


Ye powers with what an eye ſhe mends the day! 


8 in the ſame ſcene, Alonzo ſtill 
purſues the e image with unrelent- 


ing fury: 


But « oh thoſe eyes! thoſe murderers | O LES 
| Whence did'ſt thou ſteal thoſe burning orbs | from 


Heav'n ? 


Thou , and ich religion 1 to adore them, 


In the d e 1 
beauty is ſtill carried to a * wanton- 
neſs of expreſſion, to little leſs than a 
quibble. Philip had killed the two ſons 
of the Thracian king; but the ſiſter, pre- 
ſerved by the conqueror's remorſe and 
pity, revenges the wounds of her mur- 


dered brothers by the luſtre of her eyes. 
Brothers, 


GS 


R 
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*. Brothers. Al. 1636 


mae the bloan'd, and now her eyes repay 7 
re f 


Two parts in this play were e 
rably; the noble warmth of Demetrius 
was al to the Sp ay wang 

energy Mr. Mo l 
pily ſeized the cruel and infidious iſp. 
ſition of Perſeus, and made yr rot 
proud, unrelentin „ royal villain. 5 
though — general actor in 
tragedy and comedy, wanted dignity of 
behaviour, and elevation of mind, to re- 
preſent Philip. This actor's great fault 
was too violent an attempt to 
feeling; his tears were ſhed abundantly 
in but ungracefully. Miſs Bellamy 
had not art to ws Aer: pride __ 
paſſions: of. Erixene. [£0247 
The tragedy of . brought 

forward in November 1754 great ex- 
pectations were formed of its fucceſꝭ from 
the reputation of the author, who had 
acquired very great and deſerved praiſe 
Nr his heroic poem of Leonidas. But 
his poetical talents, though great, were 
inferion to his character as De and 
W 12 1 
The 
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I he amiable author read his Boadicea 
to the actors. But ſurely his manner of 
conveying the meaning of his poem was 
very unhappy ; his voice was harſh, and 
his elocution diſagreeable. Mr. Garrick 
was vexed to ſee him mangle his own 
Work, and politely offered to relieve him 
by reading an act or two; but the author 
imagining that he was the only perſon fit 
to unfold his intention to the players, per- 
ſiſted to read the play to the end, to the 
great mortification of the actors, who 
would have been better pleaſed with the 
fine melody of their maſter, who excelled 
all men in giving proportional weight to 
the various characters of a dramatic piece. 
The language of Boadicea is pure and 
claſſical, the ſentiments juſt, and ſome- 
times elevated; but the fable is not greatly 
intereſting, nor. are the characters very 
ſtrongly marked. The Dumnorix of 
Glover is inferior to the character of Ca- 
ratach in Fletcher's Bonduca. Boadicea 
is deteſtable from her cruelty and ingra- 
titude: OEnobarbus is a faint cold image 
of his nameſake in Shakeſpeare's Antony 
and Cleopatra: Venuſia is innocent and 
ſentimental; but many ſuch characters 
are to. be found in our Engliſh tragedies. 
From the ſpirited quarrel in the firſt 
act, between Boadicea and Dumnorix, the 
audience entertained hopes of ſeeing a = 

e 
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fect: y; but they were too ſoon ac- 
quain wth the cataſtrophe from every 
little inartificiaÞ incident. Mr. Garrick, 
whoſe ſpirit was invincible, endeavoured, 
in vain, to ſupport the languid action of 
the y. It was d on to the tenth 
night, and has never ſince been revived. 
Mr. Glover has preſerved a cuſtom of 
the Druids, Who the perſons who 
drank their poiſon to turn their faces 


towards the wind, in order to facilitate 
the operation of the potion. 


Dumnorix to Veriuſia. AR v. 


Now land a while before the fanning breeze ? 
80 with its fubtle energy, the potion © © 1/1 
Leſs rudely ſtealing on the powers of life, 

Will beſt perform its office, to remove 
f Port e orgy rs 8 


But Mr. Glover's maſter-piece in 
is his Medea. Notwithſtanding it is a fub- 
ject rather of admiration than pity, yet 
the author has contrived, from ſcenes of 
horror, to draw tears of compaſſion; oe 
leaſt Mrs. Yates, by her admirable action, 
has melted every audience that has ſeen 
her inimitable Medea. 

The ſtory of Creuſa is taken from the 
Ion of Euripides, a fable which is loſt in 
mythology; but the poet intended to do 

honour 


['f 
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konoor| to. his country hy the chaice of 
© Mats" Creuſa, to the Eing of | 
Athens, is vitiated by by Apollo, whoſe off. 
ſpring lon is dedicated! to him by the 
prieſteſs of Delphos. The mother is mar- 
ried to Tuthus, a prince who affifted the 
Athenians in thear wars: the Eubze- 
ans; for his reward he is 1 
whoſe fucceſſor is young Ion 5: 
Such a plot feems but to the 
taſte of a modern audience; but the fili of 
the poet contrived todraw from it a pleaſin =_ 
picture of a young prince”s education, ö 
to give excellent leſſons of and 
morals; and herein conſiſts the chief merit 
of Creuſa, In vain did the anther ſtrive 
to force a tear for Creuſa's misfortnnes. 
Mrs. Pritchard: fainted, and Mr. Garrick 
diſcovered himſelf to be her huſband, with- 
out any effect. However, the latter diſ- 
hve a {kill in delivering didactics, 
Which proved him to be a perfect matter 
of elocution. Gray of | Qxeuta is 
not rous; but it is imple and elegant. 
Grease contempt of Xuthus is as unwar- 
rantable as diſguſting; and her miniſter 
Phorbas is little better than a politician 
mn: ibs 2% best aid 
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449 0) CY *0 it yt 1 gi #1 
$54 of 5 n A P. KV. 
The. Chineſe FeflatlBrepararion for i 3 


Commanded by the King Account tbe 


Ne Kernen 7 i of | 


1 


Tu fleets * # Drury chal ma | 


under the direction of two managers 
who knew their intereſt, was t and 
uninterrupted; but Mr. Garrick foreſaw 
that the repetition 15 055 beſt characters 
would in time be 
was able to act, 0 ba 20 10 expect 
to ſee him; he . 

trive ſome. particular mode of manage- 
ment which would attract their attention 
without him. Moſſop, Woodward, and 
others amongſt his beſt comedians, were 
employed occaſionally in ſome revived 
plays with advantage, and the uſual 


Chriſtmas diſh of a new pantomime had 


the temporary effect of drawing the high 
and low. vulgar. after it; but all arts 


were ſuppoſe ineffectual to fix the wa- 


vering taſte of the public, unleſs Mr. 
Garrick made a part pof the entertain- 
ment. However he ſought to divert and 
win them, by fixing their attention upon 
a new object. 


Vol.. I. u ST In 


: Ty 9 * 


- for while he 


efore, to con · 


In the ſummer of 1754, Mr. Garrick 
invited the celebrated Mr; Noverre to en- 
n r 
dances as would furprize and captivate 
all ranks of people. Bs 
 _ Noverre's compoſitions in all the va- 

rieties of graceful movement had long 
been admired and applauded by the con- 
noiſſeurs in all the courts of ,Eurepe; 
and to convince the world he underſtood 
dancing ſcientifically, he publiſhed a very 
learned and philoſophical treatiſe upon 
that ſubject. In October 1754, he com- 
ſed that accumulation of multifarious 
23 called the Chineſe Feſtival; 2 
ſpectacle in which the dreſſes and cuſtoms 
of the Chineſe were exhibited, in almoſt 
innumerable ſhapes and characters. That 
nothing might be wanting to render this 
entertainment as perfect as poſſible, the 
moſt ſkilful. dancers in Europe were hired 
at 2 conſiderable price. | _ 

But between the planing of this public 
diverſion, and the reprelentation of it, 
hoſtilities commenced between England 
and France; and, as if we had at the ſame 
time declared war againſt ingenuity and 
the polite arts, the uninform of the 
people, ſtimulated by others whoſe envy 
of 1uperior merit and fortune is ever 
' diſguiſed with the ſpecious ſhew of * 

pirit, 


f. 
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ſpirit, I vengealice 1 
managers, 2 ularby Mr. Garaichs 
for employing ſuch a large number of 
Frenchmen in an Engliſh theatre, at 2 
time of open war with their cauntrymen. 
Nothing could juſtify this une at- 
tack but an excluſion of the Engliſh in 
preference of ers; but that was 
not the caſe, for all England and Ireland 
were ranfacked pom up 2 various 
figures projected by the compoſer. 
The prejudices of the people were ſo 


violent, and ſo openly divulged againſt 
the king was 


the Chineſe Feſtival, that- the 


prevailed upon to give a kind of fanction 
to this entertainment, by à royal com- 


mand, on the firſt night of repreſentation; 
but the ce of a crowned head was 
2 ſufficient to curb all that il placed 
NE which 
eized people. 
The good old 4 king bring told the cane of 
the uproar, ſeemed to enjoy CEE; 
the hour, and laughed ve 2 
lad this entertainment 
— Foy — 
Garrick's judgm 


had been ex 9 on ** novelty, he 
was in that the audience would 
relent, ONE ITIS | 

ſelf 


. | F 
a 1 A $ 4 % LAY, 


him at leaft; Du all endeavours to 
bring the enemies of France to temper 
were in vain; the le laſted five days, 
during which time our Roſcius ated iſe. 
veral of his moſt taking characters, with 
a mw to „es, * e the 
ublic; but he met with very ſig- 
nißeant marks of ther —— 1 
The inhabitants of the boxes, from the 
beginning of the diſpute, were inclined 
to favour the exhibition of the Feſtival, 
and very warmly. eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the managers againſt the plebeian. part of 
the audience, whom they affected to look 
down upon with contempt. The pit and 
galleries became more incenſed by this 
oppolition of the people of faſhion, and 
entered into a ſtrong alliance. to ſtand by 
each other, and to annoy the common 
enemy. Several gentlemen of high rank 
being determined to conquer the obſti. 
nacy of the rioters, they jumped from 
the boxes into the pit with a view to ſeize 
the ringleaders of the fray. The ladies 
at firſt were ſo far from being frightened 
at this reſolution of the gentlemen, that 
they pointed out the obnoxious perſons 
with great calmneſs. Swords were mu- 
tually drawn, and blood ſhed. The fe- 
males at laſt gave way to their natural 


timidity, they ſcreamed out loudly, and 
a mighty uproar enſued. The conteſt be- 
tween the boxes and the other parts = 

e 
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the houſe was attended with real diſtreſs to 
the managers, for they knew not now 
which party they could oblige with ſafety. 
N not way to the other, 
and they ſeemed to be pretty equally: bal - 
Nam a ye laſt; after much mutual abuſe, 
loud altercations, and many violent blows 


and ſcuffles, the combatants fell upon 


that which could make no reſiſtance, the 
materials before them. They demoliſhed 
the ſcenes, tore up the benches, broke 
the luſtres and girandoles, and did in a 
ſhort time ſo much miſchief to the inſide 
of the theatre, that it ſcarce could be re- 
paired in ſeveral days. During the heat 
of this ruinous buſineſs, Mr. Garrick felt 
himſelf in a very odd ſituation; he 
thought his life was in danger from the 
ungovernable rage of the people, who 
threatened to demoliſh his houſe. He, 
| who had been fo long the idol of the 
public, was now openly abuſed and exe- 
crated. He found himſelf reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſeeking protection from 
the ſoldiery. The mob indeed went ſo 
far as to break his windows, and to com- 
mit other acts of violence, 
When we calmly look back on this 
theatrical ſtorm, and the wreck which 
followed it, if we ſhould find juſt reaſon 
to blame Mr. Garrick for perſiſting to 
maintain a hopeleſs conteſt againſt a large 
H 3 majority 
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major of of ek beſt friends and conſtant 

ay at the ſame time con- 
demn that- publie > which could rejet an 
entertainment, merely becauſe a few 
helpleſs who had a juſt claim 
to their rotection, from their being in- 
vited to 1 were employed in it. 


Had they hiſſed loded the piece 
becauſe it was not 9 to their taſte, 


ſure a more dull and unentertaining 
of pantomime had never been ſeen 
= any ſtage) no man could have blamed 
em. 
If Mr. Lacy's advice had been attended 
to, the Feſtival would. have been given. 
at the beginning of the diſturbance. 


CHAP. 
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| CHAP. XVI. | 

Royal tafte in aftir =T he Chances revived— 
Mrs. Cibber”s choice of a comic character 


She reſigns i. Mr. Abingdon's excellence 


(3rozct the ſecond, amongſt his 
many kingly virtues, could not enume- 
rate the patronage of ſcience and love of 
the Virtù. Poetry, painting, ſculpture, and 
all the imitative arts, were neither 
ſtood nor encouraged by him. When Ho- 
garth preſented him with his admirable 
picture of the March to Finchley, he 
thought the painter well rewarded with 
the donation of a guinea. Garrick's ex- 
cellence in acting was as little admired by 
his Majeſty as the humour of Hogarth, 
It was with difficulty the king could 
be perſuaded, that he who repreſented ſo 
ſtrongly the atrocious acts of a Richard III. 
could in reality be an honeſt man: however, 
Taſwell, whoacted the lord mayor of Lon - 
don, in the ſame play, attracted his atten- 
tion; ao vg ought —— — — 
city magiſtrate, and lau heartily at hi 
buleſque addrefs. TEC even, indeed, 
. their dreſſing of the mayor and his bre- 
wen, and giving the parts to a comic 
| H 4 actor 
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actor and a of ſcene- men, ſeem to 
have deſignedly thrown a kind of ridicule, 
where the author certainly never intended 
any. However, the king had no averſion 
to the entertainments of the ſtage, and 
he generally beſpoke a play twice or thrice 
in a twelvemonth. But it ap that 
he was beſt pleaſed with thoſe dramatic 
pieces which abounded in low humour 
and extravagant plot. The. London 
Cuckolds and Fair Quaker of Deal ey 
in more eſtimation With him than the be 
written comedies in the Engliſh langu angie 

The. readers will not, 1 1 be | 
pleaſed, if I ſhould; reco 9 2 1550 anecdote of 
the royal taſte for ſcenes caſt. 
He had, when prin nce of Wale Uthe 
tragedy of Venice E pd Pat on his 
reading the play, he found the character 
of Aquilina, the Venetian courtezan, Hr 
been — — ain. and yery aj 
2 ene A maol vs 


old aber ee 
tulant humours of; 
ent for one of the 5 0 0 andere 
him to reſtore the long exploded , ſcenes, 
of Antonio and Aquilina. Mrs. Harton, 
who was then a beautiful young actreſs, 
played the part 1. the courtezan, and 
che e 113 e 
e 


1 ” 
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ated Antonio; but whether the revived 
ſcenes gave pleaſure to any body but the 
royal perſon Who commanded nenen EF; 
could not learn. © | 

The play of the Chances, ag Aimee 
| from. Beaumont and Fletcher, by Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, had been thrown 
out of the common lift of lays for above f 
enty-five years. i The 


ww 

to recollect that Wilkes and Oldfield had: 

greatly y diverted him in that comedy, and 
aſked ed, 8 his courtiers why it was 


never pla Mr. Garrick; as ſooh as; 
mrs — . leaſure to ſee the 
et about reformini 
N play, ſo as to A it leſs n, 
able in kinguage and action. 


The man great difficulty was, 
how to manager's 7 of. the ſecond Con- 
ſtantia, in ſuch a manner, as that ſhe 
might bear ſome reſemblance to the firſt.” 
yu Wer as; the 2 actreſs in 
Ee comp W in a iu degree 
much Wen, variety of Nanga, and 
engaging action: but this lady was be- 
come ſo bulky in her perſon, Heki, that 2 
could not be miſtaken 
whoſe figure was elegant, and army a7 
the firſt Conſtantia. But could Mr. Gar- 
rick have ſurmounted this difficulty, Mrs. 
Cibber; by aiclauſe in her articles, claim 


e to chuſe r ſhe pler {ed 
Hs to 


— . * 9 
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to act 1 a new or revived WR This 
aftreſs, whoſe tones of voice were ſo e- 
 preflive of all the tender paſſions, and 
was by nature formed for tragic repre- 
_—_ was uncommonly defirons of 
characters of and humour, 
me 'the' was an 
ſhe had no idea of 
as implied a r of childiſh 
ſimplicity. 
Mr. an impoſ- 
ble to divert her from the reſolution to 
play Conſtantia, and therefore determined 
to give way to her humour, till the want 
of applauſe ſhould admoniſh her to reſign 
0 

* ha not N — 288 
eat t which Mr. Garrick gave 

the 3 Don John. Mrs. Cibber 
ſoon grew tired of a part to which the 
audience afforded no ſigns of a ation. 
Miſs. Haughton, a young „ fuc- 
ceeded her for a ſhort time, and merited 
a ſhare of applauſe. . But My. Gar- 
years after, Oy 


rick, ſome 
 happity 


met with a Conſtantia who. 

palm of vi with him. She 

aſſumed all the gay airs, peculiar oddities, 

and various — of an es 
frolickſome mad-cap, that the audience 
were kept in conſtant good humour and 
| meriment, which they — 
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the loudeſt applauſe, through all the ſe. 


veral ſcenes in which ſhe acted. The king 
commanded the Chances, and ſeemed to 
e Jas FT WET 


* 
1 
| {1 
. 


© = A r. Am. 
con + frequent enpagements with the ma: 


nager an Hir F e in 
dhe Batchelor—Ben in Love for Love 


Ry 4 
Garriot Hit character of Cadeoallader— 
7 rg Wer WI onde. 


M. Foote, ai be bad EW 
Cy whimſical exhibitions, under 
title of gi giving tea, at the unufual 
— of twelve o'clock at noon, in the 
bay theatre, in the Hay:Market, began 
himſelf to the ber farees. or 
tort comedic of iy acts, fach as the 
Knights at the Land's-end, the Engliſh. 
; _ FP. ee 
OF introductory pieces to 
and permanent. 


Nile age err patent for 


zcing at the 19 105 the 
— 1 wg 


acted his pleces at 
Drury. Lane, in the beginning of the 
winter. Sometimes he ventured on ſome 


important 


and Cadwallader. heſe 


ever a patient audience was preſented 
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;nqpartauit parts in old waned * 

Fondlewife in the Old Sir 

Paul Plyant in the Double Dealer, and 

Ben in Love for Love 
His intimacy with people of the firſt 


rank contributed to ſupport him in his 
feeble attempts upon theſe maſterly cha- 


racters of Congreve ; and it will ſcarce 
be credited, that for three nights the 
boxes were crowded, to ſee Foote mur- 
der the part of Ben; for his acting bore 
no reſemblance to nature and character. 
— Wy oma eg of what no man 
co u e to want, a proper 7215 
fidence l his own abilities; bor ſure his 

Ben was as lifeleſs a lump of inſipidity as 


with; it was not even a lively miſtake 
of humour. 

In his Fondlewife he had luckily 
remembered that great maſter, of actin 
Colley Cibber. In the, courſe of the 
ſcene he drew the attention of the au- 
ey ang x2 and nod: much 
applauſe; but, in the pro e part, 
he forgot his exemplar A g's degenerated 


into age a is Sir Paul, Plyant 
Was worle, if le, than his Ben; for 
fear reſtrained him from being 2 


in the ſailor: but, in the Knight, he 


a looſe to the moſt ridiculous bur] Une, 
and the vileſt grimace. However, the 
| | people 
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people laughed heartily, and that he 
7 9 — a full approbation of bis 
7 forma In ſhort, Foote 
was a deſpicable player in almoſt all par 
but thoſe which he wrote for himſelf. 
In the ſummer of 1754 Foote paid a 
viſit to Paris, and many idle reports had 
been ſpread concerning him during his 
. aoParis at Drurys 
A his Engh at aris at . 
Lane; a farce, in which he payed the 
Engliſhman with that ſort of ſpirit, 
which, thoughnot truly comic, was atleaſt 
bold, and calculated to impoſe: upon an 
audience. Mr. Garrick wrote a humo- 
rous prologue, which Foote ſpoke. In 
this the ſeveral which had been 
ſpread about the town concerning him, 
are ſet in a very droll and laughable view, 
and produced abundance of mirth. The , , 
1 was acted frequently; and 
iſs Macklin had, in the r 
the farce, an opportunity to ihew her 
accompliſhments in muſic and dancing. 
This piece was followed by another, 
called the Author; which, from Foote's 


perſonating a gentleman very well known 
in the chad of Cadwallader, became 
a very favourite farce. 25 inn ine "x 
acquaintance; an incident which was ſo 
far from reſtraining the wantonneſs of the 


writer, 
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writer, that from. the 


of eon 1 — AY 
of the man 


a nature as to render him 2 A 
to/ the 
ſon he 


—— 
Stents, b. ll prey 


3 to the larger ſize, but 


ſeemed to be incumberect more by his — 
nt than his | 


ing ; 
he ſeemed to took and walk abſurdity. 
His voice was loud, his manner of 
ing boiſterous, and his 8 uttered 
rapidly and indiſtinetly ; head was 
conſtantly moving to his left ſhoulder, 
with his mouth open, 


authors; he: was a maſter — — 
A neither did he want reflection and 


; he was greatly reſpected for 
his good mature mature and raden te de acts. 


Foote cold not naifs hitting out Av'ex- 
a& likeneſs of a man who. was fo ſtrilxing 
an original, and almoſt a caricatura by 
nature. Loud . af laughter * 

e 
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the boxes were ſo man 


of the writer's and adtor's fill, nnd the 
ſtrang reſemblance to the 
 .-Fhe beſt of it was, that the 
ipod the jel ver — — 
very 
Foe to — drawing his portrait fo admi- 
y well. 


2 the farce of che Authar was 
afted a great number of ts defore 
But at-laſt the joke became {© ſerious, that 
whenever 8 any public arr 
to thepark, e play-houſe, toan aſfem 
or a/ coftee-honſe, he was i 


ſer wh The —_ Cad 
r was whaſpe enough to be 


2 ra hg 
CY airfare as times more 
freely indulged. His belt friends avoided | | 
e 1 
to his being 1 r qt. 101-56 
He was at length 
that he was denne, — — to get 
and ee ſame 
— as long as Foote 
1 it was ho 
prevailing upon him to . 
997 
oy queſtion ; and Mr. 2 
Ww: Ty given authority to the 


ſatire, 
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ſatire, by nen und the 76e. 


gation of it. 
All overtures that-wore made to the 
He then ap- 


writer were to no p 
plied to Mr. Garrick, who heard his com- 
plaints with politeneſs; but the gentleman 
was at firſt ſo warm, that he declared if 
the farce was not ſuppreſſed, that he 
ſhould demand ſatisfaction of the mana- 
ger: Mr. Garrick ſmiled at Mr. A——'s. 
eat, and told him, that upon an honour- 
able occaſion he ſhould not decline a gen- 
tleman's invitation; but him to 
conſider the diſadvantages under which 
he laboured; that he was much more ad- 
vanced in years than himſelf, and was 
wn ſomewhat corpulent and unwieldy. 
However, as he really felt for Mr. A—, 
he adviſed him to apply to the lord cham . 
berlain, a nobleman who, he was ſure, 
had too much humanity to ſuffer = 
ore to be hurt by perſonal r 
ntation: as for himſelf, he was o 52 a 
ſharer in the Author with Mr. La 2 
Mr. Foote; but ſhould think himfi 
happy to contribute to the eaſe and fat 


7 


faction of his mind. The duke of De⸗ 


vonſhire, who was then lord chamberlain, 
upon the firſt application, removed the 
cauſe of Mr. aan ee 


CHAP. 
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aber e X. au 
iy | 491 oy, 3 
1 Fa ond Atbelftan=—- 
Same . obſervations on them— The. author: 
Friendſhip for Mr. — and Dr. War- 
burton them in his 
Eſtimate of the Timer—His + vindication of 
3 ent, . pray . 
M 
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D. R. — tragciliia of Barbaroſſa 
and Athelſtan were ſucceſſively acted un- 
der the man of Mr. Garrick in 
He e 27 Agi Uns it 
"of. Barbarofis. ts founded on 

— of all human connections, 

flat and maternal affection ; a ſon made 
known to a mother who had fi uppoſed him 


to be dead, and had long his loſs, 
is a fable on which of our moſt 
aſiftingimodern are founded; 


nor do I think . power of wit 
to laugh away the ſtrongeſt feelings of 
human nature, though even a Sheridan 
ſhould attempt it. But I am apt to think 
ſome exceſſes of action, or extravagancies 
of paſſion, bordering upon fuſtian and 
— — have been the marks at which 
the author of A N Rehearſed has 
aimed the ſhafts of his ridicule. | 

Mr. 


tricks, and ſuch as are formed to 
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4 — Garrick, who was quite a maſter 
2 omg A aſſed the rA. in 

on lot, by ſuggeſti 
wen deckidnts as — in” aff PSbapf 
ee. ten the diſtreſs' of the feene, 
ce theatrical effect. In Barba- 

— abundaner of that huſtle and 

tumult which the actors call the bufineſs 

of the play, and ſome there is, indeed, 
which naturally ariſes from the fudject. 


The diſcovery of Achmet to Othman 


in the ſecond act, was truly dramatic, 
and had a fine effect. The interview be- 
tween . Achmet, the mother 
man an u Mr. 
a an bi ty fopparted "by cha- 

rater reſembled that of Selima in "Bar! 
merlane, as Barbaroffa bears a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to Bajazet in the ſame Play. 
Some of the incidents preparatory to 


cataſtrophe appeared in the ſhape of 2575 


and — more 
The 


andience in fufpente, 
upon — and ſtill 
5 

in the theatre. 
Mr. Garrick wrote the an 
en a The firſt he himfelf in 
acter of a country boy, in which 

he defcribed the turtle feaſts and gluttony 
of the cits, and. the 4 
a fine 


8 
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4 fine lady addicted to 
other town fopperies, in a kind of flight 
ſatirical vein, ' well adapted to produce 
much temporary mirthl. Woodward 
= in the character of 2 

gentleman, which was little more 


latter the Gio pi 
ſenſibility ; yet 2 not 
audience ſeemed not to feel 
of the characters. — of Athel- 
ſtan is more laboured than that of 
oc- 


Duarbaroſſa. The fubject afforded an 


caſion to introduce the terrible graces: 


but, I think, the author was not 
— 


9 | * 1 — 
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e in his attempts; Re WT | 
much, and was too fond-of the een 
ſometimes the deſcriptive, ſtile. 

The dramatic pieces of Dr. Browne 
were inferior to other works. - His 
eſſays on the Characteriſtics of Shaftſbury 
are —— nanny: oy" all lovers of 
learning and taſte. 

The great ſucceſs of this book, it is to 
be feared, had too ſtrong an effect upon 
his mind. His abilities were e 
but he did not under · rate them. Me 
a juſt ſenſe of Mr. Garrick's attention to 
the ſucceſs of his tragedies, and his gra- 
titude broke forth in terms ſo. warm and 
enthuſiaſtic, that it would be a 
in me to omit them here. 
2 his be of the 2 he charges 

e age with profligacy, diſſipation, folly, 

yr kg ; in ſearching for _ 
tions to a general — he breaks into 
following expreſſions. 

Let us then ſearch the theatre for the 
remains of a manly taſte; and here, ap- 

ently at leaſt, it muſt be | acknow- 
| ea dged, we ſhall find it. A t genius 
ariſen to dignify the Rage, who, 
_—_ it was ſinking into the loweſt inſipi- 
dity, reſtored it to the fulneſs of its antica 
ſplendour, and with a variety of pow 
beyond example, eſtabliſhed Nature, 


Shake are, 5 and * 
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But a8 the attractions of the theatre 
ariſe from à complication of cauſes, be- 
yond thoſe of any other entertainment; 
ſo, while the judicious critic admires bis 
original excellencies, it may * rot 
oned, whether the crowd be not drawn 
by certain ſecondary circumſtances, rather 
than by a diſcernment of of his real powers. 
Need we any other proof of this than the 
conduct of his faſhionable hearers, who 
ſit wich the ſame face of - admiration 
at Lear, an opera, and a pantomime ? 
This is an unaccountable mixture of 
praiſe and cenſure on the — and his au- 
ditors, where truth is hazarded and ſatire 
ill applied. We are well aſſured, that Mr. 
Garrick's excellencies in the choleric king; 
produced all the viſible effects of juſt 
miration from the audience; and we — 
preſume to ſay, that the author | talks 
very idly, where he ſays the ſame 
who ſaw him in racy (from whom 
he always drew the moſt affecting ſen· 
ſibility, even to the ſhedding of tears) 
were equally affected with an opera or 
a pantomime. 
In this celebrated Eſtimate of the Times 
we 1 a rm eat inequalities: Arian 
— and juſt obſerva- 


— Joe in a very copious and 


animated ſtyle, we ſhall find a 1 


propenſity to * and paradox. Did 
folidity 


7 
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rr 
rapidity of his fancy, we ſhould do no- 

but admire. His deſpair of the 
. 

on, 

objeds, ſometimes throws — ras 
molt gloomy and melancholy reflecti- 
ons: "what can. en of the nt, 
But if in bee ener of 
theſe Jitperior minds be daily decreaſing, 
from the growing manners of the times, 
what can à nation ſo circumſtanced have 
more to fear, than tit in another age, 4 
general cloud of og ignorancemay overibadozoit **' 
| The no was io iiGnated a6d awiqhick, 
ſo loſt to a} ſenſe of duty and manly 
virtue, that Dr. Browne could find no 
exceptions to the of univerſal in- 
ſignificancy, but Dr. Warburton and Mr. 
Garrick. This was a compliment they 
. the expenſe of all their con- 

poraries, with the certain c nce 
of gaining much of abloquy from many en- 

alicious cavallers, - 

"a appears, that Dr. Browne was of a 
very warm temper and a haughty fpirit. 
Has friendſhip for Mr. — — 
any rivalſſup from literary ſpleen, conti- 
nued uninterrupted to his death. Zut 
Dr. Warburton exatted mone condeſcen- 


fian to his will, more implicit reſignation 
| = | to 


he bh 
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great civility, and cleared himſelf 
any intention to dernogate from his cha- 
racter. I was ſorry : to: obſerve in Dr. 
Brown's. letter to Dr. Lowth, ſome e- 
[worry which ſeemed Ea his 
in con reſpect- 

2 Glouceſter. 
gh Jeter to Dr Lowth he aſſerts, 
Gat, þ he had frequently, (not only in his 
but in converſation) contradicted 
ar notions of the biſhop; and that 
nocwichtandin this freedom which he 
55 uſed with eat man, their friend - 
ſhip was as e as ever. In ſhort, 
he ſeems to inſinuate, that Warburton 
was of too generous and noble a mind to 
exact that mean ſubmiſſion to his will 
which Dr. Lowth had accuſed Dr. Browne 
of paying him. How this declaration can 
be reconciled to Dr. Browne's conſtant 
complaint among his friends, of biſhop 
Warbur- 
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Warburton's overbearing 1 | hs 
— behaviour, I cannot ſe. 
Dr. Hurd's pliability and ſuppleneſs of 
diſpoition he made no ſcruple to talk of in 
Plain terms. I cannot bring myſelf, 
faid Browne, to give up the freedom of m 
mind to Warburton, and therefore we 
not agree; but'Dr. Hurd will never quarrel 
with  him—mtimating very ' plainly, that 
this learned divine had no opinion of his 
own, in contradiction to that of his right 
reverend friend and patron, * 
Dr. Browne had a foul full of grati- 
Utddes; his honour: and integrity were un- 
queltivnen __ ho knew him.” 


* Dr. Hurd was fo nviolably 3 to. 4 2 ud 
nour of his great patron Dr. Warburton, , that not 
many years ſince, he recommended Warburton's 
Shakeſpeare, (a book univerſally rl as 355 

Oo e edition of that nn 8 7 
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4 Air : . rn 
A naroger's diffculy ßes from the off 
we: "or rein — 425 3 4 
S 
wviour o authors Mr. Garrick puts a 
negative on Douglas—Cleone and the 
2 of 3 to refer the 
erit of the latter to the, arbitration of 
'. Whitebead-—Qbliged to act nee 
nuανfe id the ahora one en, 


7. 


; _ difficult and An eme taſk 
which a manager of a theatre can per- 
haps undergo, ariſes from his connection 
with authors. To accept or refuſe a play 
is a matter of more conſequence than the 
world in general imagines. The writin 
a dramatic piece, without the aſſiſtance 
a kind and intelligent m „ and, per- 
haps, the farther fupport a conſiderable 
party, will ſcarce anſwer the views of the 
author. The time beſtowedin rehearſing 
the piece, the expenſe of new ſcenes, 
dreſſes, muſic, and other decorations, 
make it often very ineligible to a director 
of a theatre to accept a new play; eſpe- 
cially when it is conſidered, that the re- 
viving of a good old play will anſwer his 
end of proſit, and = too, per- 

Vol, I. haps, 
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haps, as well. Booth often declared in 
public company, that he and his partners 
loſt money by new plays ; and that, if he 
were not obliged to it," be would feldbm 
mou his conſent to perform one of them. 

t Booth did not reflect that old pla Lys 
gained ſtrength and ftability by being in- 
termixed with new, and 8 * Ao public 
would ſoon | grow. tired with ſtring A'cON 
ſane repetition of the fame las. 
But the manager runs the riſque of 
diſobliging an author and all his ens, 
on whoſe work he has preſumed to put a 
negative. Cibber and Garrick, who 
were authors as well as pla and mana- 
gers, experienced the moſt violent reſent- 
ments for not thinking ſo well of an 
author's works as he and his friends did. 
- he: man who cannot write a play or a 
farce, may have abilities to ſtrike out a 
vexy poignant ſatire. He _ is an utter 


Per 


1 an eſſay, e 


ſarcaſins, Which are to be 1 
4 publiſhed during his adminiſ- 
for his denial of a 
new piece was not attended with that 


— 9 and politeneſs which is ſo ne- 
upon an unweleome repulſe, and 


h 
w which at 2008 oat eee 


42 446d | 14 : | "I 
x F'Y 
. ' 


overwhelm an author who is obliged to 
hear it, with confuſion” and vexation. 


Cibber, by his ſole authority, obliged | 


Mr. Hughes to alter the moſt material 
cifeurnſtance in his Si 12 Damaſcus, 
and thereby rendered and almoſt 
ene His author's ſcene between 
and Eudocia, after his betraying 
— city to the Saracens: for Mr. Hughes 
had cauſed the hero, in order to ſave 
Damaſcus and the lives of his miſtreſt 
and the citizens, in the agon . e e his ſoul, 
to turn Mahometan. But 
his uſual confiderice, declared: * "— 


audience would not bear 4 hero who 


could change his religion. 
Fenton read His dy of 1 to 
Cibber, he not only rejected it, but ſpoke 
in the following meli manner to the 


learned author: Sir, will you take the 
advice of a friend? A Adply- peu 


ſome honeſt and laborious- calling; the 
belles lettres and vou will never agree; 
you have no manner of 
This charge againſt Cibber 
| Was printed in a pamplitet called tlie 
Laureat, ſoon after he 


{ when acted ſoon after at Lancom. 
nelly; raiſed the finki 
company, and eftabliſhed the characters 

of Bollonds' „ — who 
| ated 
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for 


publiſbeu che 
&y for his Life, 1740: but ch 


eretlit of tue 
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acted the parts of Herod and Mariamne. 
Not to detain the reader any longer than 
I ought about Colley Cibber's — 
I ſhall only obſerve, that it is a well 
known fact, that he refuſed the Beggar's 


and took a particular delight 2 
rtifying yo there; his practi 


of; pr ae back their s ner ys he — 


called the choakin nging birds. This 
anecdote is to und in the ſame 
pamphlet of the Laureat. Ears 

Mr. Garrick had, in common with other 
managers, his paſſions and prejudices, 
which ſometimes warped his ju gment, 


and led him to decide improperly on the 
merit of plays. He was a writer as well 


as Cibber, and was ſucceſsful too. If he 
nom and then gave the preference to the 
children of his own brain, even to better 
works, it will not be deemed, by candid 
people, amongſt thoſe faults which are 
unpardonable. 

But whatever other art of his conduct 
to authors might be deemed exception- 
able, he never — juſtly be taxed with 
rudeneſs or incivility. He rather, in his 
treatment of writers, carried his polite- 
neſs to exceſs, and, in the firſt ardor of 
his friendſhip he was apt to promiſe more 
than he — it poſſible after wards to 
perform. His inclination to temporize, 


I A Mn was often oy HE: of delays 
| and 
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and excuſes, which ended with à diſap- 
pointment to the author, and a | 
in conſequence of it enſued; . hi 
more deciſive conduct N have be. 
vented. | 

It is very certain, that no mana we 
ever heard of, was better qualified to 
ſerve an author! in the correcting, prun- 
ing, or enlarging of a dramatic piece, 
than Mr. Garrick. His acute judgment 
and great experience had rendered 
conſummate judge of ſtage effect; and 
many authors now living, men of the 
greateſt merit, will own Cir "OUT 
to his taſte and ſagacity. | 

It was his misfortune ne to err 
KM ouſly, both in the choice and the 

ion of new plays. In the years: 


52 1758, 1759, he t ſucceſſively re- 
12 


the Douglas of Mr. John Home, 

ey's Cleone, and the ob 
China by Mr. 3 That great in- 
tereſt was made for Douglas cannot be 
queſtioned: the author's connections 
with ſome great perſons at Leiceſter-houſe, 
who encouraged his abilities, and fa. 
voured his intereſt, we ſhould” have 
imagined, would have. ſuperſeded” all 
objections, and brought on the play 
without heſitation. But Mr. Garrick's 
opinion of it could not be removed; he 
N AK the plot was too ſimple and un- 
I 7 dramatic. 


nner, 
dramatic. * . ſurely, * mo 1 4 
vering a whom ſhe 
mourned, and given over for loſt, was 
truly dramatic; "ang a picture of ancient 
Werz during the times of the feudal 
em, which nearly correſponded with 
days of chivalry, was a novelty that 
e attention. Mr, Garrick had the 
double mortification of ſeeing this play 
ated; with great approbation and ſucceſs, 
at Covent-Garden, and of being obliged 
to act two of Home's tragedies written 
with inferior power. Agis was very often 
played, it is true, but that was owing to 
the prodigious efforts of the manager and 
the author's friends to ſupport it. His Ma- 
„then prince of Wales, commanded 
it three or four times. The Siege of 
Aquileia, which followed ſoon after, was 
ſuppoſed to be weaker in ee 
than Agi fir trois ot fo much 
follow 
The „1 Me. Home| are 1 
ably the productions of a claſſical ſcholar, 
and an accurate and elegant writer. But 
it has been queſtioned, by the critics, whe- 
ther his genius is warm enough to corref+ 
pond with the true ends of tragedy; | whe- 
ther he is capable of great energy of ſen- 
timent, and of exciting thoſe feelings 
that never fail to accompany reprefenta- 
tions 1 ee and which melt > au- 
ence 


* 
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'Dpdlley's | 

eee te : Johnſon, and many 

perſons. of taſte and Ei and how- 

ever it may be granted that. there are de- 

eRs.in;the,caconomy of its fable, Cleone 

ſpeaks the language of nature, and, when 
drew tears from many nnen 


acted, dr 
large e a (1 Dos, th 


Garrick, though he bad ited 
Geo With great marks of 2 


and termed it a * bloody, apd unna- 
tur et he was extremely appre- 
e that the public would be of a 
different opinion, and he prepared to meet 
its firſt appearance at Covent-Garden with 
all his ſtrength, He had for F Ne time 
applied melt to the ſtudy 
in; the Buſy, „and was Lede 
to oppoſe this 
ſure the town would be er to ſee) to the 
tragedy of Dodſley. When Cleone was 
advertiſed, Marpiot was announced 
it. The friends of the tragedy were 
ed, and deferred the repreſentation by ad- 


verti eee Mr. Garrick im- 
ee How- 


ever, after a A n 
* 14 bo] FED '# 10. this 


2d di) | 


(which he was 


| 


# 


n Elen © — 


this kind, Cleone and the Bufy Body were 
acted on the fame ni tʒ and 3 
a kind of up hill labour to bring the 
ple of faſhion to ſide againſt a new . 
racter of Mr. Garrick, ee 
very handſome ſhew of very faſhionable 
folks at Cleone. The manager made 4 
ſort of merit of his not acting on Dod- 
ſtey's benefit nights; but it muſt be con- 
feſſed by thoſe who eſteemed Mr. Garrick 
moſt, that his conduct in the whole diſ- 
pute was unjuſtifiable, and that he treated a 
worthy man and an old acquaintance with 
ſeverity and unkindneſs. Many reaſons 
were "affigned for his particular conduct 
on this occaſion : it is poſſible that his 
judgment was really: the play. 
I remember to have heard Mr. ey 
declare, that after Mr. Garrick had given 
back his play with a poſitive refuſal toattit, 
that he afterwards ſent for Cleone once 
more, with a full intention to give it are- 
examination, and a ſolemn promiſe to act it, 
if the tragedy, on a farther peruſal, ſhould 
appear to deſerve it. However the reſult 
of his critical attention to the real merit 
of the : ava} was a confirmed. 50 
„ dation. | 110 fes 
ren conjedtured, with dme fd 
i bility, that his obſtinacy in ofing I 
_ atone we he y was oving to the in 
ed him, when 
— with ih he of Cleone. Mrs. 
Cibber, 


* 
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Cibber, in that part, would have certainly 
— all the other men in the 
His — though much applangled; | 
did not anſwer his own, or the public ex- 
pectation. He was briſk, buſy, and im- 
arp yp He underſtood all the tricks 
part; or, in the lang of the 
playhoue, the buſineſs of it; but the 

ng intelligence of his look did not 
convey the The, of folly and abſurdity 
with a vacancy of countenance , peculiar 
to the character. He endeavoured to ſupport 
his conſequence by an epilogue ſpoken in 
the character of Marplot 2 but he ſoon 
diſcontinued the part.“ 
Mr. Murphy's Orphan of Chiu wn 
attended with much more anxiety to the 
— 7h than his denial of any dramatic 
e he had the power of accepting 
Uo refibng) plays. Nor can it well be 
amen he ſhould diſpute the merit 
— e which, beſides the reputation of 
urphy, had the additional merit = - 
5 — s name to recommend it. 
This whole ſtory of the diſpute, between 
Mn Garrick pad Mr. 3 contains 


* 0 Fox, 3 2 boy, bein being aſked by lord Lol 
land, when. Mr. Garrick . with him, what he 
thoug ht of his Marplot, 2 Mr. Garrick eould 
not IBok own Og for the part. 

| 15 ſuch 


* : St. \ v7 
— 1 re 3 ** 
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| ſuch a hiſtory of an author and manager 
counter- working and ev each ym oh 
ſchemes, that I hope for the ws rg 
don in dwelling ſome time b. 
ject which I think will wont — en- 
tertainment. eee 
The play was read, | believe, more than 
once very carefully by Mr. Garrick. After 
keeping it ſome time, he made ſeveral re- 
marks and obſervations upon it! Theſe 
were-recommended to the of the 
author, whom the players have conſtantiy 
found to be ſo far from proudly under- 
valuing” their advice, that he was always 
extremely uttentive to their leaſt fugget- 
tions. After profiting by Mr. G 
criticiſms, My. Merphy returned the my 
to the manager, who again pointed ou 
more miſtakes. Well; theſe 
were either given up, or K ede in 
ſuch à manner, that Mr. Garrick ap- 
peared”: to de fatisfied with tfem. After 
a variety of ae, between N- and 


* 


much and frequent 
ing the other's 2 e ee 
dioully guarding againſt | the other's art, 


Mr. Garrick declared the play was not 
fit for the hand and adviſed the author 
to chan plan, or make ſuch altera - 


tions as ined would give a much 
5 & than hy Organ of 


better 5 
China — flibly produce in its pre- 
ſent ſtate. e author tired out with 
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perpetual. Objections to this ſcene, and 
that act; to this incident, and to that 


aſked Mr. Garrick if he did not 
thu K there. was now living as good. a 
terming n a dra 
matic ſelf ? This was granted 

4, Well, then," aid Ms. Murphy, 4 will 
you, be\determined. by. a writer of plays, 
2 man of honour and candour; one 
; own: pieces have been acted with 


ſuecels ? Have you any; ohjection to 3 


William ood, deciſion 
merit of my —* By no 
Mr. Whitehead ma of, the award, 
and, in very explicite terms, declared 
his, n favour of yp N " 


is” Ai tree lockte — {27 


3, 


However, — 
caſt and divided. Mr. Garric , 
e Mr. Holland and Mrs, Cibber, were 
to be ghe, principal acturꝭ ; but Mr. Cib- 

ber's — oh, health, at ; 
So 
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vered, _ — be able 70 do ann to her 

in his v. ien 4 AFF- 1 l 
| F” Mew + 2-1; WR oe actreſs of 
merit, who had r ſome 
proofs of genius, but was "ſo / unac- 
quainted with the ſtage, chat it” Was 
thought hazardous by the to 
truſt ſo great a part as Mandane to her 
rmance. However; Mr. Murphy 
aving privately conſulted the lady, the- 
promiſed to undertake it, if he would 
take the pains to inſtruct ler. When the 
U ropoſed to Mr. Garrick che diſ- 
the part of Mandane to Mrs. 
— he was extremely enſive 
that ſne would never be equal to ſo 2 
2 taſk; | « Sir, you had — Wait till 
Mrs. Cibber's indiſpoſition is abat 
However he could not refuſt to hear her 
read the part. Mrs. Yates,” from a 
concerted Pas, contrived, at the firſt re- 
hearſal, to appear unacquainted with the 
part of Mandane, though ſhe was then 
almoſt miſtreſs of the character. Mr. 
—_— thus deceived, declared 'it was 
mpoffible the play could be acted till Mrs. 
Cibber”s health was reſtored. Mr. Mar. 
phy perſiſted in his reſolution to try the 
abilities of the young actreſs, and put off 
a further rehearſal For a week or ten 
days; during that time he conſtantly at- 
tended Mrs. Yates, and gave her ſuch 
leſſons, 
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leſſons, that he was perſuaded her efforts 
would exccel/the s-and the pub- 


— ions. At the next rehearſal 
ates nom gave ſuch proofd of ſu- 


part, 
peared te be quite tranſported with 5 
De took Mr. M y 
by che hand, and dedared he wras quite 
ſatisfied\ with his Mandane, and that the 
p „bould be infalhibly acted as ſoon as 
„N. * A *34% Li e ehe ran 

gedy'\ of the Orphan f China 
ya and acted many 
nights wit the': greateſt eee 
applauſe. 

Mr. Garrick never, N ee his 
282 of moving the paſſions to more ad- 


he improved every ſituation in 


vantage; 
2 bad placed his character, 
himſelf 


and diſtinguiſhed by that energy 
of ſpeaking and N in which he ex- 
celled all men of his profeſſion. Mrs. 
Vates, from her excellent acting of Man- 
8 - a re 
the publio., v 1 
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SAY ne _ 


0 x9 blu v7 
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rick Fa — 

'B ucations | . 

- Gat: an Mer — 

Luurrel . onion en. a- 

eee c. Hrarelexs; 
sr arne tears td] 
Finnin o! +3 4 i 14) 19 


* the” Torggednjy waits told . 
reader * of che miffager g dificalties- in 
tis eranfactions wick nutherdz aud im 
. Nee 

ent, re- 
fuſal of r 
Actecl. 1 ſhall no, Dy way'of contraft, 
change the ſcene, and give « fair *account 
of the miſbehaviour of ſome dramatic 
writers to Mr. Garrick. And, I believe, 
in order of time, I ought to begin with 


the celebrated Mr. James Ralph, the po- 


litical writer. 


= 
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The moſt early notice I can find of thin 
gentleman, is in the Dunciad; in thaſe 
memorable Knos neee 3 on Me 


n eee, q 
! Dern 17-3107 19 3 30 ane 
Ralph had rather a liking; erteile fn- 
clination; to be an author of Playa, than 
abilities co compoſe them. His at at- 
tempt in dramatic was che Fall of 
Eſſex, altered from the Favou- 
rite” of Banks; but ſo lo was his credit 
as à writer, that he was/obliged' to apply 
to the of Goodman fields to get 
his play acted. The com was 
_—— players; and 


", 


we may 
afing of _ not. 

alterer. I have 
upon the Public Buildings of London, 


attributed! en , Ralph. His — 
try and plays, a time, was 
Like him, and continued till- be (was 


en b cs. About the year 
= 
with der, Tia —— 
theatre. Raph's Aſtrologer 
—4 eee. there, but 
e players in general were 3 
with the obſolete ſtyle of the play, and = 


Silence, e while Raiphito/Crathia hows | 


' conjecture, that he 


eee 


about the year 1731, Which was 


Ny 


* 
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che almoſt forgotten ſcheme of tbe 
for the: ſopher's ſtont 4 order to 
cheat bubbles of their money The play 
was old, nor had Ralph capact A.. to adapt 
it to the preſent times. t ſucceſs. 
of Fielding's Paſquin put an Land pal 
thoughts of the Aſtrologer for that time; 
and poor Ralph, IE believe, had no other 
ſharein the i” AP * and 
repining at his partner's o- 
ever, 2 eſpouſed a play of Mrs. Cooper 
(author of the Rival Widows) called The 
Nobleman, a comedy which, I believe, was: 
acted at tlie Hay Market in May 1736, and. 
condemned the firſt night; at leaſt; it — 
never afterwards reſũmed, to the 
mortification of Mr. Ralph and the — 
who had — great tions of its 
5 play was never printed. 


Ret j a poacher in 
— a por: —.— eat reader of 
old plays he thought he could ſteal 
the 005 wri —— them; yet I do 
not recollect that he wrote any thing more 
than a forgotten farce for the ſtage. He 
now : became a conſtant attender on the 
levees of great men, and at laſt found. out 
what were his real talents in writing; he 
luckily applied himſelf to — Tho 
ducheſs of Marlborough, about the year 


1742, having publiſhed Memoirs of her 


Life, Mr. Ralph was od to write 
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in atifwer t it, "which he called Th' other 
Side kirk Mr be "Rio uation. This was written 

He, 2 and made ſo intereſt- 
— | bythe ade management, that it 
ſo d very well. 

I ſhall not pute this writer tlirous 
all the he wrote, and all 
of politics he was — 

agedin; but muſt not f t this circum- 

that he ſo idable to- 
wards the latter end of Walpole's admini- 
ſtration, that it was thought proper to buy 
him off with an income. His moſt famous 
work was A Continuation of Guthrie's 
Hiſtory of En which has been 
highly applauded by politicians of a cer- 
tain caſt; | by ſome too, who, I be- 
lieve, were too indolent to read the 
whoſe they circulated; by lord 
Melcombe, and his family — Dr. 
Thompſon; who were very aſſiduous in be- 
ſtowing high eulogiums upon it. I believe 
this book recommended him to the notice 
of lord Bolingbroke. He was frequently 
with lord Melcombe ; but it is ſaid, that 
a filly miſtake of a domeſtic had very 
near cauſed a rupture between them. 
My lord gave orders to his ſervant to go 
to the hiſtorian, who lived not far from 


his lordſhip, at Iſleworth, and take a 


card with him for a dinner invitation to 

Mr. Ralph and his wife; the fellow mil. 

took the word card for cart, and ſet = 
wi 


/ 
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with on full ſperd to chem t-bi 
here's hol. * Ka 


is Kory, Pris 

Lord Melcombe, 1 . 
Ralph to Mr, Garrick, Ra ft 
returned, and he prevailed upon Mr. Gar- 
N in D was then acting mana- 
cker play of dr gy — al — 
„Alter om 

Albumazar, (and which he had in vain, 
28 I have already ſaid, endeavoured to 
2 acted in the Little Theatre in the Hay. 


Pon the fete, 
The play was. rehearſed care 


accepted, 

prot and acted. Mr. Garrick wrote 
0 r the firſt he ſpo 
„and the latter was given to Mrs. 

offingtan. : But ſo little ex 
had. 3 public entertained of this 55 

comedy, learn from 
advertiſement, not more than a 
of twenty-one pounds was — t * 
the treaſury, on the firſt 3 nga. 
Stall more to mortify his vani 
the manager very goad-natur 
bim a chance of a third night, * 
tiſing E gh a ſecond time, he = 
obliged to un e want of an 
1 5 750 audience. 


*— 
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audience. aal als 


22 return 
af private friends; and 

9 2 Seh 

25 Th Ong 1: or the title 

" once ade at the Ae 1 

* and, 1 * 


W958 h 
Mr. 

be of his EE 
great, and: em 
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2 manners and 8 that 
they. cannot, without being entirely re- 
Steed pleaſe the preſent generation. 1 
would be underſtood always to except 
the works of Shakeſpeare, which, being 
founded in that nature which will be 
eternally the ſame, and not dependent 
upon variable faſhion, and local cuſtom, 
N as long as our language ſhall 
l ON 
But although Mr. Garrick * not 
idcooed in giving Mr. Ralph a juſt idea 
of his diſqualification for writing plays, 
he had ſo much friendſhip for him, that 
he prevailed upon the miniſter, Mr. Pel- 
ham, to ſettle a penſion upon him of 
200l. per annum; for, as well as I can 
recollect, that was the ſum. 
I I remember to have heard Mr. Garrick 


tell the manner of Mr. Pelham's beha- 


viour to him on the occaſion. He affured 
Mr.-Ggrick, that he ever made it a rule 
not to be afraid of any political or ſatiri- 
tal writer whatſoever; nor did he ever 
chuſe to buy any of them off by penſion 
or pecuniary reward. He faid, indeed, 
that his brother the duke of Newcaſtle 
was | more tender than himſelf on that 
head, and had occaſionally ſhewn more 
timidi than the matter deſerved, How- 
ever, he continued, as Mr. Ralph is 
d friend, Mr. Garrick, I ſhall, with 
P leaſure, 


* 2 0 
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ful effect on the mind of Mr. Ralph, and 
have tied him for ever, by the motives 


of gratitude, to Mr. Garrick; but it fell 
out quite otherwiſe; a certain unaccount- 
able coldneſs ſucceeded to an apparent 
warmth of friendſhip between theſe gen 
tlemen. The cauſe of Mr. Ralph's diſguſt 
I could never learn; but have - always 
attributed it to the manager's refuſin 
ſome comedy or farce, which he h 
imprudently preſſed upon him, 2:35; 
Mr. Garrick's cauſe of reſentment may 
be ſeen in Ralph's Caſe of Authors by 
Profeſſion, publiſhed in the year 1758; in 
which the author, in a fit of ſpleen, 
owing to his imagined conſequence 1n the 
learned world, and his deep reſentment 
for the neglect of his ſervices, gives a 
long hiſtory of authors, chiefly political, 
and their importance to the public; with 
a minute account of the rewards of ſome 
and the misfortunes of others. But this 
narrative is preceded by a view of the 
ſtage, in which he directly attacks the 
avarice and tyranny of the man 1 
who, content to live upon the old ſtock 
of genius provided to their hands by 
Shakeſpeare, Dryden, Otway, * 
; n C. . 
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&c. 


ve no encouragement to new com · 
aks The manager,” a he, 
* hether player or Harl muſt be 
the ſole pivot on which ce whole ma 
chine is both to move and reſt; 1 
no draw. back on the profit of the ni 
in old plays; and any acceſs of reputati 
to a dead author carries no im 
with and invidious l a nn 
| ie. 1 174 

That the cauſe of his quarrel with Mr. 
Garrick was theatrical difappointment, the 
following quotation, I think, will tend, 
at leaſt, i prove. Lam as much an 
admirer of Air. Garriek, and his excel- 
lences, as I ought to be; and I envy him 
no part of his good fortune. But then, 
though I am free to acknowledge he was 
made for the ſtage, I cannot be brought 
to think the ſtage was made only for him, 
or that the fate of every dramatic writer 
ought either to be at his merey, or that of 
any - other manager whatſoever ; and the 
ſingle conſideration that there is no al. 
— but to fly from him, in caſe of 
any neglect or contempt, to Mr. Rich, is 
enough to deter any man in his ſenſes 
from embarking a ſecond time on * 
2 voyage.“ 
er finiſhing what he bad to ſay con- 
cerning the fates and fortunes of authors, 


bh 


\ 
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he once more returned tothe fubiect which 
was neareſt his heart. OMA; ee 


8 Imakee 
—— 
to the loweſt implement be. 
— g de it.“ He then glances, I think, 
oodward, whom he affects e con- 
Gee a6 mocking bath make harlequin, and F 
| 


to make my beſt acknowledg- 
ments to a harlequin, who has continence 
enough to look upon an author in the 
green-room, of what confideration ſoever, 
without laughing at him.“ 

In the fo g „ he ſeems 
to have collected all his ſtrength to givi 
Mr. Garrick a deadly blow, at leaſt ſuch 
as he was ſure would wound him deeply. 
| ONE — — — talking - — 

nt dignified of the I 

wi r . 1 — 
We have now one or two great per- 
formers, and time was when we ad a con- 


When the pla 


ae 100 
ſelf — 


whoſe ſucceſs offended his pride. 
am 


ſtellation of ſuch, when the maje/fty as 
ace a8 


well as of , the 
well as glee of comedy, were diſplayed 
at full; and yet at that time the nightly 
charge of the houſe did not exceed 451. 
whereas it is now faid to be eighty.” “ 

Since the days of Booth, Wilkes, and 
Cibber, the 


flouriſhing, nor 


had never deen ſo 
W 


actors 


1 


Pal as the 2 of which this. diſap- 


Lane and Covent-Garden, could have 
his dramatic offspring. 


ſo dead to the merit of authors, eſpecially 
himſelf, that in a fit of deſpondence he 
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atorg of both ſexes in tragedy. and;come- 


5 9 In tragedy, be- 
é | Mx. „ Barry, and Mrs. 

Gibberz. they had very good ſeconds in 
Mollo » Ros, Sparks, Holland, Dyer, 
y, Mrs. Ward, c. And i in 
_ Camick,. Woodward, Yates, - 
Shuter, Collins, Berry, Taſwell, — — 
Dunſtall, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Clive, &c. 
1 queſtion. if Mr. Ralph would have ad- 
mitted that a ſelect ſet. of actors formed 
from the united companies of Drury- 


been capable of doing juſtice to any! of 


The age, indeed, in this: author's 
opinion, was become ſo inſenſible, and 


men ſo enlightened and accompliſhed as 


reſigns All hopes of reforming a genera- 
tion ſo untoward. „J am neither an 
Amphion or an Orpheus; nor are the 
ſtocks, — and brutes to be huma- 
nized by any ſpecies of incantation in my 
power to practiſe upon them. I throw 
my bread upon the waters, without any 
ho opes of finding it after many days.” 
Here, I muſt beg leave to ſup — 
chat the author either forgot himſi 
was, in the hurry of reſentment, ledto 
ay 


mn 
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fay what he did not believe. Hopes he 
certainly had, and thoſe not ull-founded; 
he was then  patronized by a noble lord, 
wits, intereſt afterwards gained. him 1 

ery large appointment. And to 
calph his due, 8 laboured very u- 
| 2 y to merit the patronage he 9 

The reader ſhall x he 

— pri from * owing. Kore Fara | 
7 Since e men think by 5 
Write I halves, fight by — ik and do 


every. by halves, without any ſenſe 
* 1 read of ſhame, or regard for 
ublic conſideration whatſoeyer; 
„ our moſt gracious 1 m Was re- 
2 to his prerogative, miniſters to 
their full freedom of a according to 
_—— we the : 8 2 
benefit © e immenſe ſupplies they 
2 give for annual „ a 


Berke doctrine of this ſpecimen of our 
author s politics, need no comment, eſpe- 
cially if we reflect, that it was written 
when the eee of Mr. Pitt had 
rendered the nation as happy and united 
as it, has ſince been unfortunate and 
divided. In the caſe of Authors by Pro- 
feſſion there is . much a curious matter, 
eſpecially in that part of it which relates 
to authors and authorſhip; eme in 
ſome paſſages he 1 greatly _ en. 

if OL. I. "Haz -- 
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His Sblervattele are 7 Are wd, 
though not always juſt. in Mert it in an 
entertaining farrago of anecdote, eriti- 
ciſm, ſpleen, and reſentment. * 
The pamphlet produced the eſſect u 
Mr. Garrick which the author int 
for he felt all the * of the Acre 
Which was Pointe At; and reſented 
the r 3 | the writer in ſfuch a 
manner as, rendered Ralph 
himſelf more * 52. laſt than he had 
made his friend. [believe that he never 
ſpoke to Him fterwards, and refuſed to 
be in any compiny where he might Have 
the chance of meeting him. 
le was many Aince invited by the 
firſt T1w-officer of the crown to dinner, a 
gentleman who has fince, with great 
'honour, filled the higheſt law department 
in the ſtate. The invitation was accepted 
with pleaſure; but when he was told 
that Ralph was to be one of the g ; 
Mr. . to be excuſed; for 
he declared he wöuld not fit in eotpany 
'with the moſt ungrateful man in the 


Ein dom. 

Wen the death of George che Second, 
Ralph attained the fummit of his wiſhes; 
by che intereſt of the earl of Bute; a 
penſion of ſix hundred pounds per annum 


Vas beſtowed on him. However, he did 
not live to enjoy above one half year's in- 


come. The r often attacked — 
G wi 
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with great violence; a ſit of that terrihle 
diſtemper carried him off, at his honſe in 
Chiſwick, in the year 1761. Le died al- 
moſt in the arms of lord and 
Sir Gilbert Elliot tp © ID aol n 
Mr. Ralph had read a great deal, and 
was very converlant in the nn and 

litics, of this Country. He 

| elf, with great aſſiduity, to theifh 

of all writings upon party makanry > ang 
had drawn together a ROTTEN number 
of pamphlets relating to wr mr 
tween: the two — 
Whigs and Tories. 
Reign of Charles II. and James; II, with with 
his, Hiſtory of King William III. _ 


been much and d commended. 
But the author has taken offectoal care 
to defeat the and he propoſed, of m 


akin 

his work univerſally. read. It is a — 
in two large volumes, which contains 
— A, indeed, — — 
tarys 8, » A E » 
far.a future. hi to onſult; but tg 
the general — — — 4 
and diſguſting: the narrative is hπẽiinu 
ally interruꝑted hy 5 
1 r 
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great po- 


1 called by ſome a 
litical writer; an honourable title, which 


no hirelin mw a'man' who does 
not write ci le, but from pay, 
can poſſibly deſerve. e was an excellent 


party. writer; and therefore he ſtands diſ- 
— from many others of the ſame 

ſtam̃p, and — —-— 
author paid by the Whigs, a man Mo 
had leſt knowledge than Ralph, and 
whoſe ſtile was equally pet it and 
mean. Mr. Ralph was, in his conver- 
ſation, le and inſtructive; and 


' | When not ſeized with an affected gravity 


and aſſumed i very entertain- 
ing. He could never ee entir 

à certain formality, which he 
perhaps, fem Ae vulines of nme 


maſter,” * [a 
Mr. is now livin d gy 1 

bel ur, gs Ns deruble trader 

in merchan Portugal: His play 


of Edward — Prince was 


ſdon after the run, I believe, * Mr. 
Whitehead's 


'Rotnan Father, a 
which as yu tranſlated from the 


dud his fable ich — The 


2 protracted to the m_ 
9 


R FE 


act, after ning n her death 
wound in the fourth, throws a languor 
over the concluding ſcenes of the trage · 
dy, for which no merit of Janguage 
can atone. | | N 
The Hlack Prince id a namedoilluſizious 
in hiſtory, that much was to be ex- 
pected from ſo noble a ſubjectg however, 
the audience were certainly diſappointed: 
and Mr. Shirley did not approve himſelf - 
2 good Engliſhman, in letting a French; 
man carry away all the applauſe from the 
renowned Prince of Wales, To ſpeak 
the truth, the ſire and ſpirit of Ribemont, 
— 5 — —.— part admirably loft 
Was rt. | 
Goes! which Was, Sake wy Conde 

Garrick for the 23 — 
through the uſual life-time of a play. I 
venture to ſay ſo much, becauſe I believe 
the author himſelf, now all ſeſentment 
is huried in Mr, Garrick s grave, wil 
ſo much. Mr. Shirley ws in Laflbon 
during the dreadful; earthquake in 1755. 
and very narrowly eſcaped: from. its ruins. 
Sometime before his arrival in En gland, 
his tragedy of Elera was offered to Mr: 
Garrick, in full confidence that-he would 
repreſent it. - But the manager, after 
adviſed the author to permit it 
to be acted in the ſummer ſeaſon, at 
Lane theatre. This ſuppoſed: con- 
EE of the play brought on a vor 


K 3 long 
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long” and: Uifagreeable quarrel, which 
ended in great reſentment on the fide of 
the — Who thought himſelf — 
giouſty injured by the managers perſi 
to refuſe BS 120 of his play in the 
winter ſeaſon. Mr. Shirley is certainly 
a man of abilities, as his Letters upon 
Trade, publiſhed ' in the news news- papers, 
and figned Luſitanicus, evidently e; 
but the critics have queſtioned whether 
his poetical talents are equal to his know- 
ledge of commerce: of this I thall not 
pretend to judge; but it is ſaid he wrote 
ſeveral papers, in the Herald, againſt 
Mr. Garrick, with monde animoſity, and, 
indeed, I think too with' grea 8 
He likewiſe, Lam told, printed 3 — 
let, called Remarks on the Original | 
Preſent State of the Drama; 7 Srxp a 
hum orous tract, called Hecate's Pro- 
phecy; or, 4 Characteriſtic 1 
any future Managers and their De- 
pendents; all tending to depreciate the 
conſequente; and expoſe the avatice and 
unfair dealings of the managers with 
authors, actors, &c. This laſt piece of 
Hecate's Prophecy was written in a vein 
of pleaſantry, and to thoſe who knew 
the perſons concerned, it muſt have 
afforded ſome diverſion. | 
In the firſt and more abend pant of 
this pamphlet, the author deſcribes the 
ancient condition of the __ in 1 rcar 
an 


", 
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and Rome,, preceded. by a ſhort but judi- 
cCious view of the d intention of 
all, Nl ew rom Greece. he 


paſſes to France; an after beſtowing an 
eulogium on cardinal Richlieu, whom he 
calls the divine Richlieu, divine, I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe he wroteplays; he ſuddenly points 
his artillery againſt the modern Roſcius, 
in a long quotation from the paper called 

„in Which the writer charges 
him with preferring keene farces, 
&c, to the; beben Paint of new plays, 
and frittering and ibbling Shakeſpeare; 
with many other tricks of managerial 
craft. He then proceeds to an examination 


of his acting A which is ſo far from 


being a fair and impartial delineation. 0 
his merits or defects that it conſiſts 9 


nothing but unmeaning raillery and point- 
leſs latte, with, indeed, ſome few juſt 
reflections upon the extravagant and lilly 


encomiums of Roſcius's flatterers. We 


have then another extract from e 
and Wilkes, Booth, Cibber, 

Johnſon, Miller,  Oldkeld, and Yew 
Porter, are rang in battle array againſt 


Roſcius, whoſe RE the writer in- 
is an over-match for the real 


merit of theſe accompliſhed comedians. 
ſome very ſevere reflections on the 
grave authors, and eſpecially our divines, 
who proſtituted their talents in the ſervice 


of Roſcius, by employing their pens in 
K 4 eulogiums 
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BH eulogiums of his merit, &c. we are | 
ſented with the Prophecy of erer 
which Mr. Garrick and Mr. Lacy, the 
prompter, the treaſurer, the 4 
14 other ſtage dependents, are introduced 
under feigned names as interlocutors. It 
„ „enk of mock ode in praiſe 
oſcius; after which we have a whim- 
ſical detail of the tricks practiſed in the let- 
bow. robert ao boxes; ang her 
porting plays farces, by 
n putters at coffee-houſes in ke es 5 
and at the court-end of the town; "hs 
diſtribution of orders to keep up an ap- 
pearance of full houſes ; the methods of 
checking the im rtance of riſing players, 
and other ſup ed artifices put in by 
Roſcius and artner. Upon the whole, 
the' Prophecy of ate ha 2 good deal 
of laughable merit; Mr. Garrick's con- 
verſation is not badly mimicked, though 
ſtretched in many places to a caricatura. 
This publication, though, I dare believe, 
it wounded a man of Mr. Garrick's ſen- 
ſibility, yet it contributed to widen the 
quarrel. bond all reconciliation; for the 
manager declared that nothing upon earth 
ſhould prevail upon him to act the tragedy 
of Electra. Many criticiſms upon Mr. 
Garrick's acting were occaſlonally pub- 
| liſhed in a paper, and attributed to 
this gentleman. However, there is a 
time when reſentment ought to be ſuc- 
| ceeded 
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ceeded by a diſpoſition: dig Pg 
Mr. Garrick, however iraſcible, was far 
from being implacable. Before he left 
the ſtage, amidit other ſacrifices to - 
humour and -nature, he ut an end 
to the quarr . ape) and Mr. 
Shirley; one articles o peace Was 
a promiſe to prevail upon Mr. Sheridan 
to act the Roman Sacrifice, which the 


event has ved was We LI 15 
is a 


formed. The next 
ſo very extra v, that I think\myſelf 


obliged to dwell upon it à little longer 
— ſome of my reader May 
think it d Wee. ffn 
Dr. Paul Hiffernan was à native of Ire- 
land; and it was ſaid, though I know not 
how truly, that he owed part of his edu- 
ou to "the univerſity of Dublin. Un 
firſt, employment, as a Writer, was again 
the famous Dr. Lucas; and, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that never were two authors 
better matched; for though we ſhould 
t that Lucas was a warm friend to 
is country, and a diſintereſted patriot, he 
certainly knew nothing of the art of vit · 
2 as his pamphlets b, 
ify. That be was: obh to quit-lre- 
land in a hurry, I am afraid: we: muſt not 
attribute to t 0 keenneſs of Dr. Hiffer- 
| nan's writings, but to the animoſity of 
the corporation of Dublin, and the vi- 
or of n. . | 


5 
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the adminiſtration of lord Harrington, 
whom the zealous apothecary had perti- 
3 oked. "Hiffernan, though 

Nice from a degree beſtowed, 
as . is by ſome foreign univerſity, 
had very nelle Practice. He was a man of 
ſome learning, and would have been wil 
ling to get employment from the bookſel- 
lers of Dublin; but that capital was 
then rather a barren ſoil for authors by 
profeſſion. However, he wrote in ſome 
periodical papers, and particularly in one 
called the Tickler. He commenced critic 

theatrical in form, and was for ſome time 
the terror of the under players. Sheridan, 

.who was then manager, knew the doctor's 

ſtrength too well to fear his criticiſms, 
and heartily deſpiſed his attacks upon his 
acting. About the year 1751, an ac- 
quaintance of Hiffernan, whether in ear- 
neſt or jeſt, I cannot pretend to aver, ad- 
iſe hinwe.2 e the capital. of Ireland 
for that of Eny e In Dublin,“ ſaid 
this —— K you want an ample 
field to diſplay your abilities; you have 
no bockſellers to you, no patrons 
to reward you. At London you will 
und a wide gircle for Haider giv » 
range in; and my life for 
W — 


will ſoon. adapts 

In conſequence of dis ac advice, Hier- 
nan made his appearance in the metropolis 
"of the Kerl tank the year 7% 
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mſelf known among the 
d coffee · houſe, &c. to 
precurſors the book- | 
The firlt ef 2 1 of his abilities was 
a petie ee The Tuner, in 
which he laid about him moſt man- 
fully. He attacked all the dramatic pieces 
then publiſhed, and all other writings 
which he thought objects worthy of his 
ſatire. And this Paper, L E Was me 
leaſt exceptionable of wr I 
having then ſome; awe — 72 pub 
did not launch into that ſcurrility and 
d in, which, he r ae 
beſides there were in Koa 5 parks 
5 e. L bel and ſo 4 
believe, b bo none — 15 55 . 
reputation eno encourage in 
_ 0 greſs of I 
He _ about this Big introduced to 
Mr. Garrick, who conſidered him as a poor 
man, and gave him a, guinea, I believe, for 
15 ſub Pant: ſome 4 he 7 605 
meditated on p Ophy; 15 
ther moral or nee e Vi 
remembrance. Whether he 9 — Mc. 
Garrick ſhould have been more generous, 
1. e ee n after, that is 
in 1755, ſheyed a diſpoſition. t 
with him, His, 
try called the Choi 
wich no ſucceſs at N Ee Pf and _ 
the author s modeſty would not Wop 


— — — — . — — — — 
N - 
= 


in fact, juſtified th 
nick and Mr. Rich in rejecting it. Soon 
after, by the former's permiſſion, his farce 
of the New Hippocrates was acted on two 
denefit night's at Drury-Lane; and though 
this was an obvious and excellent fubject 
for ſage ridicule, in a metropolis which 
abounds in quacks, and whoſe impoſitions 
are umverſally condemned, and fo- 


dience laugh, did his. 
preſent to the public. And yet ſo tena- 
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to print it. In 1761 he publiſhed à dra. - 
matic piece called The Withes of a Free 
People, intended' as a compliment to her 
majeſty. The deſign was commendable, 
but the execution exceeding mean and 
imperfect; without plan, without poetry, 
or any tolerable language to attract the 
attention of the reader; it was univer- 
ſally condemned. The author, in the 
preface, complains londly of the mana- 
rs of both houſes, who refuſed to att 
the Wiſhes of a Free People; but before 
he condemned them, he fhould have 


been certain of the approbation of the 


public when his pi 


ece Was on they, 
e condu 


of Mr. Gar- 


nerally ent; yet here the doCto! 
ſhewed all want of fkill in the dramatic 
line. Neither character, nor plot, nor 
language, nor 45 thing to make an au- 

did his New Hippocrates 


ceous was he of what he called a right to 


- _ benefit, that he quarrelled with the ma- 
nagers for ſtopping the run of his farce. 


Mx. 


„ a 
' DAVID GARRICK, Eſq. 20; 
Mr. Lacy, not having the ſenſibility of his 
partner, avowed his deſign never more to 

it the New Hi ates to be acted 
at Lane; and on receiving ſome- 
thing l 


a menace from the doctor, 
the manager, who was a ſtout athletic 
man, chreatened to chaſtiſe him with'a 
neee ten eee airs: 
I be doctor now was in a ſad dilemma; 
he knew not what to do; unemployed by 
the bookſellers, and baniſhed- from the 
theatre by bis utter incapacity to pleaſe 
though, in his converſation, he was ſtill 
as arrogant as ever, and as fully convinced 
of his power to write for the ſtage; yet 
being without all buſineſs, and having no 
Ville means of * livelihood, he 


was adviſed to apply himſelf to the writing 
little hiſtories, ſuch as ' thoſe which the 
publiſhers call Burton Books, from the 


name of a'' bookſeller, who, in the laſt 


century, pared down large folios and quar- 
tos to the fize of duodecimo, or decimo 
octavo. To this ſtationer we owe the hiſ⸗ 
tory of Valentine and Orſon, R 


Fox, Guy Earl of Warwick, &c. The 
doctor, though he felt all the indignity 


which accompanied ſo mean an employ- 
ment, yet was in ſuch circumſtances that 
he thought it adviſable to comply with the 
advice of his friend; and for ſome time, I 


am told, he laboured with dili in his 
new occupation, and, I believe, had he con- 


tinued 


the 


Fiel wich Mr. G 


* 
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tinued be vntte, a3 a ſmall hiſtorian for | 


children, he might have lived with ſome 
But che fit of nnn 
laſt very long; nd We contra i 


author reſumed the poſſeſſion of h 
hethen commenced a 

the un of lord Bute's — 44 
ſtration having occaſioned a clamour 
the acts, Hifternan joined the cry, 
and publiſhed his of Scotchman 
be Modeſt; the profits of which were ſo 
moderate, that he had recourſe, ſoon 
after, to the laſt and worſt ſhift of a mean 
and unprincipled mind. He that values 
mot his own life, it is aid, is maſter af 
another man's; ſo he that has no Pe 
for his parte" Loy Es if he — = 
perate 1 bg we 

dom with _—__ 8 others. To 
ea reaſon for ſuch à man's actions as 
an is ſcarce poſlible; but his quar- 
at this time can only 
be accounted for by his being denicd by 
that gentleman ſome unreaſonable requeſt: 
however, he wrote a moſt bloody libel 
againſt Mr. Garrick, and one much dearer 
to A than himſelf, ſtuſſod with the 
.moſt impud ent falſehoods, and the vileſt 
'Llanders, ' This = the 2 
a printer for immediate publication. 
8 acquaintance of Mr. Garrick, by . 
| ſaw this impudent attack upon the MORE 
2 « family, and prevented. its ſaving.the = 
| 5 7 
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light*, by recommending it to the 
moſt injured to give the author w 


- 9 
« £ 
1 1 71. 
U 


58 
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1 


He 
Ti? 


: 


Ihaveſaid h, an 
on the ſubj of this 
therefore not tire 


the reader's patience 
with alonghiſtory of his intemperance, in- 


Seeing the light was an equivocal term made uſe 
of by Menage, who told an author that aſked him 
his opinion of his book, that it ought ſoon to ſee 
the light; meaning that it ſhould be burnt by the 
hands of the hang - man. 


diſcretion 
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diſcretion and profligacy. I believe, that 
tended publication of his libel to his death, 
he did not give any farther provocation 


t huma- 
nity, conſidered him as an-objet of his 
charity, not of his. reſentment. About 
the continent, he preſented him with a 


Latin poem in his | praiſe, which, — 


told, did not want merit, and the 
gyric did not go unre warden. 
About the year 1766, he tranſlated from 
the French a Philoſophical Eſſay on 
1 which he 33 to Mr. 
oote, a proper patron for ſuch a ſubject; 
and this, I believe, procured him a good 
table to dine at, and a ſmall gratuity in 
money. His temper, which was ſowered 
by misfortunes, and rendered more offen- 


ſive by continual irre ity, could not be 
reconciled even to his benefactors, Who con- 


tinued their favours to him in ſpite of his 
petulant behaviour. He died about three 
years ſince of the jaundice, or rather a 
complication of diſorders, and in very 
ws want; none of his uaintance 

ew where he lodged till after his death. 


- 
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Arennt 7 Matos 
Barry to become a partner in hit 
E — . Garrick 


out 1 
— 


W * 


eee 1 
— vextaniy er 
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Covent - Garden, or tempted by ambition 


to enlarge his fortune, and to become a 
maſter inſtead of a ſervunt, liſtened to ſome 
which were made to him from 
certain gentlemen of Dublin, Wh. invited 
him to ſettle in chat metropolis, and build 
— — new theatre there in a place called Crow- 

ſtreet. Barry, ſenſible of the great hazard 
he muſt run by oppoſing a man ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, and greatly eſteemed, as Mr. 
Sheridan, was reſolved, if pofſible, to 

gain ſuch e „ 28 
Sold of ome — as well as ſplen- 
dor, to 74 Woodward was certainly the 
moſt eligible man he could fix upon. He 
knew that he would fill a large and defira- 
ble, thou 229 
and his and performance in panto- 
mimes would render double ſervice to 


the ſcheme.” 
Wooded 


— 
judgme 


merit and affiduity had enab 
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- Woodward was not diſpleaſed at the pro- 


; doch; it preſented many diarms of profit, 


at the ſame time that it gratified his ambi- 
tion. Tet the matter had its difticulties; 
and as he loved to money without 
running any hazard, they appeared to him, 

on ſerious examination, in a formidable 


ght. Mr. Garrick and he had lived upon 
. the moſt 


and familiar terms; his 
income was much larger than that of any 
actor in his walk; and though the mana- 
was always decifive in his determina- 
tions ref g the choice of plays, the 
merit of actors, &c. yet he often paid 


| 2 the compliment to aſk. Wera 


— great deference for is 


een the defire of gaining more 
Feet "with the tile and power of ma- 
nager, and the fear of lo ee 
ta 
hoard, Woodward was long and anxiouſſy 
fuſpended; at laſt he was determined to 
make ſuch a propoſal to Mr. Garrick, 


which, on conſideration of his great 


value and long ſervices, he imagined 


would not be refuſed. 


He offered ito; continue. with his old 
maſters, on condition they would. enter 
into an engagement, in wri to pay 
an income as n gave, 


him as add 
or ſhould ereafter give, to any N or 
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actreſs. This he thought a very reaſonable 
demand; and he appealed to them if his 

ſervices did not merit ſuch a I 
confideration, from à conviction that he 
laboured inceflantly, and was ſo often 
called upon to- exerciſe his talents in plays, 
farces, and p — 

Mr. G his merit; 
batolGreta bs imm, that he was well rer! 
warded for it: he bid him recolle&, that 
no comic actor ever had enjoyed ſo large 
as himſelf; that if he was ſubj 
ual labour in the contriving and 

a new pontomime, he was not ſpar« 
Bere the e an extra 
benefit; as harl eos oy dent of ano - 
ther for kis ning; ; that the ma- 


Ga was Gt og bee br? 
e upon great 

2 a, for it wa wil a 

actor t and 

for wh the. public * 80 on 

talents, that the managers might think 

r his merit 


ſtipend than any player had 
Warte e 


He adviſed him to be 
content 1 preſent happy ſituation, 


and not to be led by vain ambitious views 
to forſake his old and beſt friends, and to 
hazard that p which had coſt him 
ſo much art an to acquire. 

Theſe remonſtrances hadfor atime ſome 
weight with Woodward; he was loth to 


_ give 


charms of a flattering co 


intereſt. This manager 


| 
: 
: 
z 
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give up a certain income for the ande 


60 


Woodward too was much av 


Dublin ſcheme, and wiſhed toinſ inn 


place where they enjoyed ſo competent a 
ion of wealth and reputation. But 
„who, with no extent of knowledge, 
and 4 moderate ſhare of underſtanding, 
had the moſt „ and almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible manner of on, ſo worked 


his two darling paſſions,” the love of | 


money and the luſt of power, that Wood- 

ward at laſt was prevailed: upon to fign 

articles of joint rer Wich him. 
I delieve Mr. Garrick would at another 


tune have" liſtened to any reaſonable” re- 


queſt of Woodward for the farther in- 


creaſc of his 1 1 1 but the ſeizing this 


opportunity of raifing his terms, in a time 
diſtreſs, he oe not only unjuſt, 
but mean and ungrateful. 1 believe too, 


that Mr. Garrick had ſuch a reliance upon 

Woodward's attachment to him, that he 
did not ſeek to continue his connection 
with him by any written articles; but de- 


pended ſolely on a verbal agreement from 
year to year. However, he was determined 


not to buy any body's ſervices 3 
a conduct which might induce 
to leave him when governed ml Tp caprice naar 


difficulties, was never n Lets == 


an accom ed young gentleman, whoſe 
n 2 * young ge ' Emily 
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family conneftions have long ſince, to'the 


total ſeparation from n che ſtage, for ſome 
few years acted a of characters in 
genteel life, with great and merited ap- 
plauſe, ſome of which had in them a mix- 
ky * ety and levi 3 — — 
an vivacity. ce 
portment, and variety of grateful atti- 
tudes, he excelled all the actors of his time. 
Soon after, Mr. King was brought from 
Dublin to fi many of Mr. Wood- 
coil es lull 85 
blic in that but, 
playing ome tiew charadherd, Wecken Pratt 
in The Deuce is in Him, Lord'Ogilby in 
the Clandeſtine M nee e. he 
added much to his tion. 
Mood ward's Iriſh — was attended 
with many vexations and voy conſider. 
able loſſes. it Ae 


Dublin will not in haſte be able ohe 


port two play-houſes. The o be- 
tween Crow-ſtreet and Smock. alley was 
carried on with great induſtry, and much 
unn to the mutual loſs and diſ- 
of both companies. The pamphlets 
that which was written by Mr. 
heridan) publiſhed on both ſides were 
drawn up in the ftile of reſentment and 
malevolence. The contending parties 
ſtrove to blacken each other by the moſt 
. and unjuſtifiable language. 
Mr. 


of the public, "Solent 


/ : 
N 5 
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Mr. er ne pre 2 
diſpute, by -haring the profits with 
and Woodward, orbyletting his play-h 
to them on reaſonable terms. Nothin 
leſs than a total reſignation of his ri 
would content theſe arbitrary mon 

After three or four unſucceſsful cam- 
Woodward returned to England 
Alea, 28 L have been informad, of 
above three thouſand pounds. Barry fol- 
lowed chim two years After. Woodward, 

on his return to his native country, could 
not admiſſion at Drury-Lane theatre. 

The characters hy which he had principally 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, had been ſliared 
pars; g players; nor Was Mr. 

Wuäling to diſoblige them by 
ſhewing him any manks of tavanr. His 
old W eee Mr. John Beard, one 
whoſe name every body will read with 

pleaſure, was then, and had been ever 
ſince the death of his father. in-law Mr. 
Rich, manager of Covent-Garden theatre. 
He gave Woodward: a warm and hearty 
welcome, and ſuch an income as ſeemed 
to gratify his wiſhes. He ſpoke, chat 
was r $27 a A 042 prol 
on appearance; in which, by 
himſelf. the truant and pꝓrodi y calling 
| hopedto-menit- W by his gaod be- 
haviour in future. e 1 
he admitted againſt the Iriſh, in his ad- 
drols to the public, — offence to many 


gentle- 


1 
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tlemen of that country. ;Andjof this 
2 effects when 
he paid Ireland a viſit about a year after, 
duch an uproar was made as as he 
entered upon the Dublin ſtage, that he 
was forced to — eee e 


4 key — — e 
his loſs was ſeverely felt, more * upd 
as ſeveral actors of t merit, ſuch 
Shater, Weſton, -&c — — 
about the fame: time. He was an actor, 
who for various abilities to delight an audi- 
ence in comic characters, had ſcarce an 
equal. His perſon was ſo formed, 
and his look ſo ſerious and compoſed that 

an indifferent obſerver would have ſuppoſed 
that his talents were adapted to characters 
of the ſerious caſt; to the real fine — 
tleman, to the man of 
and elegant demeanor, — 
affecter of hthe briſk fop, roy 
coxcomb. But che moment he ſpe 
certain ludicrous air laid hold of 4 tg 
tures, and every muſcle of — 
itſelf on the fide of levity. The very 
tones of his voice indpived :xtinic/ideas; 
and though he often wiſhed to act tragedy, 
the never could A line with i 
that was ſerious. n of 
tragedy was exhibited by happily in 
—— Churchill, in his Roſciad, 
e him with action bordering upon 


= 


| | | "Y 
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the extravagant; and obſerves, that It | 

celled moſt in parts where nature had 
ſtretched her power ene 
4n18 deen n 


variations of brilk im ence 
and allumed co ce, of e 
difolayed hay and lively —4 
yed with a moſt engaging 
and —.— confidence. In — 
Sir Wittol, Briſk, Tattle, and 
Witwou'd; in Shakeſpeare' $  Parolles, 
Lucio, Oftrick, and Mercutio, he was ex- 
tremely entertaining, and kept the audi- 
ence and m attentive. 
In /Cibber's and Vanbrugh's ingtons 
he pleaſed, by a peculiar art which he lent 
them; for the real character was then loſt 
to the public. In confidential ſervants, 
ſuch as Sancho in the Miſtake, and Liſſardo 
in The Wonder A Woman Keeps a Secret, 
he was a mixture of drallery and impu- 
dence; In the Bobadil of Johnſon's Every 
Man in his Humour, Woodward partly 
drew the character from his own concepti- 
on, and partly from Ben Johnſon the ac- 
'tor's Noll Bluff in the Old Batchelor. The 
| _ and ſeemingly intrepid bully, was 
a part not eaſily portraited; and as the 
-vthoriowering of his colours in — 
the character, the actor is at liberty to 
wanton as he pleaſes i in the exhibition of i it. 
ET that he did 


not 


Oe 
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not purſue the ideas of it as given at re- 


hearſal by the manager; Who, according 
play, and gave his in- 


to — read the 
ſtructions to the mers. Woodward 
profited by his own conceptions of the part, 

and borrowed nothing from Mr. Garnck. 


This actor had a liberal education; a re- 
gard for which he retained to che laſt, 


and endeavoured to L e by a ſmall 


but well-choſen library of books. He Was 
vell reſpected by man emen of good 
taſte and learning, whoſe acquaintance he 


cultivated by occaſional ame or 
periodical meetings. 


As a companion, Woodward W 


inoffenſive; he was rather a ſilent obſeryer 


than a ſocial converſer; he ſeldom or never 


entered into the ſpirit or gaiety of company, 
and ſeemed to be a ſtranger to convivial 
pleaſure. As a member who belongs to a 
particular ſociety, Woodward was ſo far 


from being beloved, that he was much dif. 


liked. He ſtrove, as far as he could, to 
play the tyrant 3 and on the firſt night of a 


ms; omime he terrified the carpenters - 


cene-men be his loud vociferations. 
He was 2 mantoo lihtorobiak the good 
gf any community; for after having grudg- 
ingly contributed. for ſome time, 105 
portion, according to the rate of a very 
D yearly. ſtipend, to the Players, 2 
ed to continue his payments; 

this ungenerous made bone l L = 


Lor. 
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poſe, that he thought he could not 
4 ject of charity himſelf : en, 
the whole of his fortune did not exceed, 
as Lam informed, the fam of 1500l. 

He left by his will an annual income to 
2 late celebrated aQtreſs; but che bequeſt, as 
1 am told, was for worded, that 
hen ſhie was in very great diſtreſs, — 
wanted to make — &f the; 
could not obtain any part of it NG. 
tain time to come. ala ni obliged: to 
have recourſe to wo. pre e the play- 
ers, 'who, of all people, are the readieſt to 
aſſiſt perſons in dikreſſed circumſtances. 
—> wm yore from fome very wy 

ted e - 

 plexing difficulties. 122 og 


CHAP. XIII. 


Archibald: Sa ehwith Mr. Garrick; i 
north an accuunt of the actors 
ho poſes to make bim a ſabjelt for the 

Auge His correſpondence on that occafion 
dub lord A en diverted from: his 
- intention. | 


i4- our the — 1785 or nan 
before that time, Mr. Archibald 
a Scotch Jeſuit, publiſhed periodically a 
Hiſtory of the Popes, from St. Peter to 


. ee the chen reigning pontiff; ax 


9 of 
: o 
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the ſume time he 5 his Motives of 


. ee from rnd en er 
1 = narrative to NIE 
in it ſo 2gular and fabulous, that 


the learned in general ſuſpected the truth of 
it. A writer, whole learning can only be 
by his humanity, a man born to 
dere ue Fllcies aud impoſtures of his 
countrymen, examin 
the a of Bower's 1 and 
pu d, about the ear 1735, 2 very cri- 
tical Examination Bower's Pamphlet, 
Which was th to be a complete de- 
tection of an impoſtor. Mr. Garrick 
happened, amongſt others, to ſpeak with 
ſome freedom upon a ſubject Which was 
diſcuſſed in all companies. But Bower was 
not a man eaſily to be vanquiſhed; for al- 


though not a deep ſcholar, he had acquired, 
from 2 i 
a plauſibility of argument, and a good ar- 


rangement of matter, with an aſſumed con- 
- tempt of his adverſaries, which ſerved to 
impoſe upon the un , and amuſedeven 
ſome of the learned. It muſt be granted too, 
that though his cauſe 1 in the 
eyes of the iſe dif e Was 


ed. N 

a 2 
generous and difintereſted motives; yet, 
becauſe he had no intereſt in 
it, it was ſaid that his attack was unneceſ- 
n nay, that it was wanton i.” 
| RS The 


his friendſhip, and his 


57 
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The public will abwaxs pity the unfortu- 
nate, whether the man is hunted down b 
fair detection of his fallacies, or con 
after a fair trial, by the judge to legal pu- 
niſhment, | hy 

In the ſummary which Bower publiſhed 
of _ 1 oined to one of the volumes 
Hiſtory, and wherein he 
upon him to give a full anſwer to 

all he 9 he occaſionally. threw 
out ſome ſevere ſtrokes upon Mr. Garrick; 
he treated the interference of a player as 
a piece of the higheſt impertinence; and 
occaſionally reflected men one very dear 
to Mr. Garrick. 
- This alarmed the in and-fred the 

reſentment of our manager: he — 
to make an example of the impoſtor, and 

to bring his character upon the ſtage. But 
- ,as lord Lyttleton had honoured him with 

ordſhip had not- 
. withſtanding all that had been ſaid and 
written againſt Bower, continued to coun- 
tenance and protect him, he thought it an 
act of decency to zoquaint his _ 
with his intention. 
Mr. Garrick read his own letter to me 
as well as his lorg p's anſwer. The; firſt 
contained compl; — Bower's ill beha- 


WR viour to Mr. Garrick; his reſolution to write 


a4 a farce, with a ſhort out- line of it, in which 
Bower was to be introduced on the ſtage as 
. a Mock Convert, and to be ſhewn in vari- 


.ous 
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ous attitudes, in which the profligacy of 
his conduct was to be — How- 
ever, he ſubmĩtted the matter to his lord- 
ſhip, and declared that he ſhould not pro- 
ceed a ſtep in his intended reſentment 
without his permiſſion. 

The anſwer, I remember perfectly well, 
was compriſed in very condeſcending and 
polite terms; but at the ſame time he de- 
clined the countenancing an attempt which 
would be attended, per with ſome 
little — —-— He expreſſed 
himſelf in the moſt and 
terms to Mr. Garrick; and, as far as F 
can recollect, recommended the ſuppreſſ⸗- 
in his intended chaſtiſement of Bower. 

3 ſhewn by a nobleman of the 


pas often the fubject of converlation, 


and ſometimes the object of cenſure. The 
detection of Bower, by Dr. Douglas, was 
ſo clear and evident, that the credit of the 


of the Popes was immediately funk 
to The man felt all 
che ern fn rite diſcovered. But 


this nobleman having once eſpouſed him 
and his cauſe, though he could not eaſily 
reſign him to public abhorrence; he 
thought, perhaps, the abandoning the 
unhappy wretch would make him a worſe 
enemy to ſociety, by him to de- 


ſpairſ than his ſheltering him diſgrace 
and ruin could hurt the cauſe of virtue and 
L 3 reli- 


character to this reformed jeſuit 


— — 


—_ 


thoughts of introducing Bower to the 


{$1 ; 
: 1 
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religion. Mr. in ads 
Lyttleton's —_ „ 


ane 


e — 
HAP. XIIV. 


Wi _ Tale, and Catherine and Petruchis 
—T heir: alterations from Shakeſpeare ' by 
Mr. Carrie Acting of theſe Pia 

Merit of te i. f 590 


ö A 


MONGST etna — 
which Mr. Garrick revived, were 


Winter's Tale, and the Taming of the 
Shrew. - Each of theſe comedies - 
reduced by him into three acts, andcalle 
ecke. cheyods pleaſed the andione 
"th E not 

— n ” prologu 2 

C A humorous Ee 

—_—— in which he criticiſed the 
various-palates of the public for theatrical 
. and compared the wine of 
to bottle of briſk: Cham: 
— The Taming of the Shrew was 
not altogether written in Shakeſpeare's 
beſt manner, though it contained many 
ſcenes well worth preſerving. The fable 
was certainly of farcical kind, and 
ſome of — — rather exagge> 
rated. The loppings from this luxuriant 


Nen n not only judici⸗ 
ous, 


0 _— . a . * 
: - 1 »x * * N 8 
4" 1 
*. | 


ous;but neceſſary to preſerve the old trunk; 
Woodward's- Petruchio | was, perhaps, 
more wild, extra and fantaſtieal, 


than the author deligned it ſhould be; 
and he carried his acting of it to an almoſt 2 


perfelt miſtreſs 


ridiculous exceſs. 
Mrs. Clive, though a: p 

of Catherine's humour, ſeemed to be over- 

borne by the ex t and 


groteſque of Woodward; ſhe appeared to 

3 
be over-awed' as much by his . 
to be m 


acting, as Catherine is 
the fable. In one of his mad fits; when 
the new. married cou 


Cliveis finger; and in puſhing her off the 
ſtage, 9 that he 


threw her down: as: it was well known 


that they did not end reſpect one ano- 


ther, as haliowed 


kad mack Tale is as rich in all the 
variety of Shakeſpeare's creative powens-as 
— of this great writer's proucti- 
Few of his plays will bear that um 
bounded liberty: — by 
the alterer of the Winter's Tale. Whole 
ſcenes may be omitted or ſhortened; graft- | 
ings, though ſparingly, may be admitted; 
but the entire alteration” of a fable ſpoils 
the whole; nor can any of 


tention; they are the children of hisown 
L 4 forming, 
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that forncthiung.: nous 
than chance contributed to theſe exceſſes. 


Shakeſpeare's » 
characters be varied tom his original in- 


ple: were at ſupper? 
Woodward ſtuck a fork, it is ſaid, in Mrs: 


—— — 


x ſtructure. 


| ſung with that fweet ſimplicity 
came the character. The piece was in ge- 


character, was maſterly; 
whole behaviour; during the ſuppoarail. - 


© "affeRing. Mrs. Cibber's 
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forming, -and 'they may be truſted 


to ſhift for themſelves. The original deſign 
of Shakeſpeare is generally ſo comprehen- 


ae ny id” peculiar, that it cannot be 


ut — or defacing the 


Ihe plot of jealouſy in the Winter's 
Tale can only be exceeded by the more 
maſterly ſcenes of Othello. The author was 


himſelf aware of the impropriety of length- 


ening his plot to the immoderate ſpace of 
ſixteen years; and has, in the Winter's 


| Tale; as in bis Henry the Fifth, provided 
"OR the remedyofa chorus; here he introduces | 
oth dme to ſmooth the interval, and to pre- 


the audience for the . 
izel and Perdita. 
M.utilated as Mr. Garrick's revived ay 


was, 'it had- conſiderable merit as well as 


_— 
8 _ — 1 — 
is > Fama — 5 1 - => 


=" The ſtory, as he reduced it, was not 
told. The ſhee 


— 
with a very ſong on the ſubject, 
Which Mrs. Cibber, in the part of Perdita, 
which be- 


neral well acted. Mr. Garrick's Leontes, 
though he gave but half of that finiſhed 
his action and 


*of Hermione, extremely 


Perdita, Mrs. 


Pritchard's — aac 's Clown, 
Berry 8 


was; th 
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Berry's: Old Shepherd; John Beard's Pea- 
fant, and, above all, 2 Autolicus, 


IE — its of nature; as we mult 
alm pair of ſeeing again in one piece. 
It ſhould not be rms that che fable 
of this play had been likewiſe altered, and 
acted with ſome d of approbation at 
the theatre in Covent. Garden. Mr. 
acted Florizel, and Miſs Noſſiter Perdita. 
Mr. Sheridan has alſo revived Garrick's 
Horizel and Perdita, with ſome farther 
improvenients; but he has retained the 
ol name of 'the Winter's . Talks” 2 
-C * 4 P. rv. 


pr. Gnoll e with My p Garrick; 
and his vere cenſure on him and Mr. 


is application for the acting of 
a. farre=—lts" eee Nr Garrick” sgene- 


rous conduct to him-My."Garrick*s letter 
t ibe n aner f acknow- 
ee, Ar | 
ard wy . 
A Smollet, e be e which 
way his genius would conduct him, had 
oonceiued a very early of his ta- 
lents for writing dramatic poetry. Fired 
with this notion, he ſet about a tragedy, 
(he ſays himſelf at the age of eighteen) 
the ſtory of which he took from the Hiſ- 
| Regicide. Un- 
acquainted 


* * 
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acquainted as he was then with the worid! 
he imagined that he had to do but 
to ſhew his work to the manager of a thea . 
tre, andic would — — 
on the ſtage. But the diſſieulties he mat with 
gave him an utter diflike to managers and 
players. Mr. Garrick was in ſuch high 
favour with the public,” that the doctor 
conceived his opinion would fix the for- 
tune of his play. The actor, in reading 
over a play, has undoubtedly an —_— 
own reputation; and if it com | 
cha after in which he imagines that he 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed to his advantage, 
he will be ready to give his voice in favour 
of it. How far this might, or might not, 
be the caſe with reſpect to the Regicide, I 
cannot tell. It — — that Mr. Gar- 
rick. did not warmly that play. 
I believe he very cautiouſſy and W 
referred him to the mana a pro- 
miſe, that if it vas to be ved, —— | 
have no objection to act a part in it. Mr. 
Quin too was ſollicited to patronize the 
Regicide; but, I believe, his anſwer was 
— and more offenſive than that 
of Mr. Garriel : however, Smollet fop- 
d that the latter had intereſt to do what 
te pleaſed in a theatre, and the weight of 
his reſentment fell chiefy upon him. In 
his ee eee e author told his 
own ſtory with an unpardonable malignity 
to em but the der was ſufficiently: 
. wks. 


ky F 41 * r 
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revenged by the 
cide ; - which at once 


e of 


11 % Wo „n 


tempt of the players. 
Smollet was not ſatisfied with the many 
ſevere ſtrokes of ſatire which he had-be- 


ſtowed on the governing players, and ef- 


m; but by a malicious and la- 
boured criticiſm which he had put into the 
mouth of his Peregrine Pickle, the hero 


of a novel of that name, and publiſhed 
about three years after the other; he en- 
Mr. Garrick and Me. 


; but Hr | 
certainly rated it to-its full value. He was 


deayonred to 
to the loweſt claſs oi their 
Th doctor was a man of 


a man too who abounded in generoſity and 


good - nature; but was at che An ſame time ex- 


tremely ſplenetic and reſentful; nor did he 


ane conſider whether the matter af 
was founded in juſtice, or aroſe 
his unreafonable and too Tontompe-. - 


dam h 


uous opinion of others. 


However unſucceſsful Sinclletmmtt- in 


one part of dramatic poetry, he was re- 
Giveck to: 


in his novels, might be eafl y wrought 


up into comic ſcenes. In 1757 he wrote 
has Tars of Old a comedy of two 
3 alitheprovincial - 


Jargon 


on Mr. Garrick, in his Rodettek 


try his abilities in another; he 
fancied that his talents forhumourand cha- 
racter, which he had fo happily-diplayed 


*%. 
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of Jreland, Scotland, and France; 


cure the ſucceſs of this 
Mr. Garrick was a 
with ſomedoubts of 


jed to, Inn, 
he author, of his farce 
meeting a favourable reception from a man 
whom he had fo dered; How- 
ever the manager approved the piece; and 
he acted it in the beſt manner he could. 
The Tars of Old England procured the 
author a pretty large benefit ; and here 
Mr. Garrick had the ſatisfaction to gra Stec 
Smollet by not aſking the price, whi 

might in rigour have been exacted by 
the managers, for the charges of a bene- 
fit. Of chis Mr. Garrick eee ow 
in the ner, letter. 


0 To Du. Suortzr. 


SIR; 3 Nov. 267 1757. 
319 HERE: — a — made by 
% our ohe Keepers to your prejudice, 
„ which has given me much uneaſineſs. 
„ Though the expenſe of our theatre 
% every night amounts to gol. and up- 
. — 5 yet we take no more from gen- 
i tlemen —ͤ——— for the theatre, and 
ho produce an original rmance, 
than 60 guineas; they who alter only 
an old play, pay do guineas for the ex- 

* penſe, as in the 0 Amphytrion: 

this occaſioned the miſtake which I did 


"34S Nn * 1 not 


| anda, indeed, nenne 5 


f 


4 not diſcover till lately. Though it is 
* 7 —— — 1 - 
= for the expenſe of the houſe yet as we 
„have not yet re this matter, I 
e cannot poſſibly that Dr. Smollet 
56 ſhall be the firſt precedent. I have in- 
-<© cloſed a draught upon Mr. Clutterbuck 


4 for the ſum due to Jou. I am, moſt 


6c ſincerely, | ; 
Anek Your moſt obedient, 
„„ humble Servant, 
:11;1 23-8. Gaxxio,” 


From this time not only all animoſities 
between the manager and the doctor ceaſed, 
but a very warm and reciprocal friendſhip 
commenced, which laſted till Smollet's 
death. He was truly deſirous of making 
amends for his many illiberal and bitter 
cenſures of Mr. Garrick; and at the cloſe 
of his hiſtory ſpeaks of him not only with 

juſtice, but ot with all the ws colourin 
of laboured panegyric. In giving a ſketch 
of the Liberal Arts prey. u re of 
George the Second, Smollet expreſſes him- 
ſelf of Garrick in the following words : 

The exhibitions of the ſtage were im- 
ed to the moſt exquiſite entertainment 
the talents and man nt of Garrick, 


1 
in his genius for g, in the ſweetneſs 


and variety of his tones, the irreſiſtible 
mnie 


daſſed all his predeceſſors 
haps, every other nation, 
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= ie of his eye,; the fire and. vivacity 
— — ok: of . and | 
the whole pathos of ex 3 
A dom af his ſentiments with ct to Mr. 
Garrick, upon the latter's preſenting him 
with hin Water, Tale, altered from 


r | 
of his favour, Smollet tells him, —— 
carneſt proteſtation, ¶ that in what he had 
publiſhed concerning him, in his account 
of the Liberal Arts, he had ſpoken the 
kaun of his heart; that he could-not, 
= uch a part of hiework, forbear doing 
Juſtice: to a genius WhO had no rival. Be. 
lides, he thought it a duty incumbent on 
him to make a public atonement, in a 
work of truth. fas the wrong done hin 
in a work of fiction. | 
He concluded wr 2 deep re- 
gret that his il health prevented — Svc 
38 bim of th = _ - 
* enjoy - 
ment he ſhould [derive . his private 
converſation. 


CHAR, 


+ 
* 8 * 
IE | ” — 
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2 the manager. eee, 
agreement—Mr. Sheridan 


ſuppoſed | ta 
raiſad tha | - Garrich 
his _ ating rote aw pete 0 fe 


3 . 
Mr. Garrick and. Mr. Sheridan—GComedy 


of the nen r 


ho. — pron Mt: « Macklit 


offered-his farce' of Love Alamode to the 

managers: of: Lane. Some of the 

players 3 of i its — 
dekrochken; © as - I be. 


ww * ——˖”!„' public, that 
— —— 


lieve, one or two 
refuſed by them on various 

n of it was be- 

fore it was acted, I never heard; but it 


What Mr. Garrick's 
was well rehearſed under the care and in- 
ſpection of the author himſelf, who in- 


chan Obralloghan, had he found a 


Moody — Iifima, and Bee 
Groom 


| 


ce: of - Love ae 
> ES engagement 


tended; I believe, to have acted Sir Cale 


5 
a2 erer 
| Coe ll to the lot of Mr. King; 
and both acquitted themſelves highly to 
the ſatisfaction of the public. 

This little piece was a juſt and ſevere ſa- 
tre on the baſe duplicity, pride, and mean- 
neſs of ſome Scotchmen, and the wretched 
attachment of our young nobility and gen- 
try to horſe-racing.” Sir an was a 
| work portrait of à brave, honeſt; and 
blundering Iriſhman; - a-Jew Brbker was 
rern $ w—_ them' —— to a 
,youn of very conſiderable fortune. 

The rar! Her 2 in which theſe well 
drawn characters are introduced, are full of 
ſhrewd remarks, ſtrong] humour, and poig- 
nant, ſatire,” with pertinent obſervations 
on the manners and cuſtoms of the times. 
the firſt run of this farce, ſome 
gentlemen of North Britain were highly 
offended - at —.— of - MiSarcaſm, 
Which they ently declared was 
a ſatire — —— le kingdom 
land. Many imprecations, al 
hearing, were beſtowed upon t 
That Scotland, as well as . and 
Ireland, can furniſh materials to:draw pic- 
tures, of pride, — — 
and meanneſs, cannot ſurely be denied; 
but as Squire Groom would not be ac- 
knowledged to be a faithful repreſentative 
of England, nor a blundering Iriſhman 
of Hibernia, neither can we ſai ppoſe that 


%. 


© en choſen to hand forth a 


a mem» 
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a member elect for the whole kingdom of 
Scotland. The prejudices of ſome gen- 
tlemen of that country- were 
for a long time, and not eaſily to be re- 
moved; while others, of the ſame nation, 
enjoyed the joke as highly as the reſt of 
the audience. 15 ece certainly has 
great and unqueſtio ned mer} but I doubt 
eee it — have ſueceded fo 

at leaſt, ſo rapidly, if the reſentment of 
theſe gentlemen had not provoked the 
mirth of others, and he on. of 
Love Alamode all over the * 
It was ſaid that the king, 
Second) who was then 15 
ſeventh year of his age, and had, e 
few years, diſcontinued his a at 
the theatre, had heard ſo my of the me- 


rit of Love that de 7, IN 
delten to hear it read to him, nde 
that the author hoped to have — ho- 


nour; but this I cannot authenticate; that 
he did not read Love Alamode o "the 
CR is pretty certain. 
. thinking it not nnd 
to oppo new managers, Barry and 
Woodward, in Dublin, in their firſt 
career, after letting his playhouſe to ſome 
adventurers, ſet out for London, © 
"The an doe — 
Sheridan muſt have been deſirable tor the 
managers of either of the London theatres. 
ny” perhaps, the mutual intereſt of 


Was a wide diſſerenece betwecn their 
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to a reaſonable : this was ſoon 
effected, notwi <3 pho — had 
ſubſiſted between them ** ſome time. 
It was ſtipulated that Mr. Sheridan ſhould 
act a certain number of nights, and receive 
a fourth ſhare of proſits, after deducting 
es of the theatre. Mr. 


gol. for the 
eſteemed a man of 
eminence in his n; and notwith- 


ſtanding Mr. Garrick's 23 
for acting, ſome 2 d not ſcruple to 
compare, nay prefer 8 eridan's perform- 
ance of U capital characters, ſuch as 
Macbeth and Hamlet, to the other's ut 
oy of efforts in {ant parts. | 
„ indeed : manager's own feuer | 
juſtified the opinion of Mr: 
Sheridan's ey; — there 


ral pretenſions; neither in perſon or voice 
had nature been very kind to the latter. 
But his judgment, learning, and cleſe 
application to ſtudy, compenſated in ſome 
degree for the want of external advantages. 
His manner, though certainly not very 
pleaſing, was ſuppoſed to be his own, 
and not . borrowed from an imitation of 
other actors. He had beſides the advan- 
of. an excellent character in Private 
ite. Sheridan had the p ho- 
nour, when abſent from Ireland, to be 5 
diſtinguiſhed by the: HT of- his 


country, 
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country, as a man hoſe particular inter- 

el} was worthy of their care and attention. | 
Mr; Garrick ſoon found that his en | 

ment of this actor was of plane, 
tage to him. Little diflerence ts the bulk of 
audiences was to be perceived when they 
acted ſeparately, the part of Hamlet, or 
of Richard, or any other capital character. 

The manager himſelf owned that, ex 
he bad never found ſo able an aſſiſt. 
ant; n r he ſaid, could 

ſcarcely draw an hundred 
audience. But Curick s — 
the love of fame; and his , ariling 
from'the ſucceſs of Sheridan, began every 
day to be more and more viſtble;; Hows 
ever, * 2 
an ote ev 

= Fae ne e 
Pn ne Eflex, 0 
n 


5 ad 
e — 
no 
» ory. artfully by a ee 
of ſcenes, and placing . 
aſi ſituations, that the action alone 
ſup that | whieh no beauty of 


language co improve; Wilkes and Mrs. 
Porter, 
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Porter, in Efſex and Queen Elizabeth, en⸗ 
ed the affections of t audience ſo pow- 
; that more tears were never ſhed at 
y than Bank's Unhappy Favourite. 
+ fad guage of this tragedy had been 
Ks. — oben by Mr. James Ralph, 

of whom I have te fn ſpoken. The 

whole was compoſed | anew. by Jones 
and Brooke. The latter ſeems to have 
been willing to rel ain ſome of the obſeure 
and harſh ſtile of Banks, or at leaſt I think 
he — imitated the e language of the 
old dramatic writers. Jones peaſerved the 

- original cxconomy” of the tragedy, and As 5 

it a more harmonious and pleaſin — — 

than either Ralph or Brocke. He had Lox 

* fides, in the repreſentation —— | 
1 e ee 
Agure, noble manner, and pathetic feeling, 
rendered his exhibition ſuperior to all the 

repreſenters of that favourite character. 

Mr. Sheridan, after made ſome 
judicious alterations, brought the Efſexof 
e to the theatre of Drury-Lane. Mrs, 
Pritchard filled the 2 the Queen with 
cignity and fpirit. - Mr. Sheridan's Eſſex 
effort 1 art predominates 
ni nature. In ſeveral Pan of the 


„ +4 


play he was unexceptionably' juſt toa 
degree of excellence. Aale Ki Mp 
anger to the Queen in the third act, by 
lowering the tone of his voice 


when 


—- 


"I" 
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when ready to exclaim with unbridled rage 
of reſentment, did not eſcape the applauſe 
and a ay eg, oe of a critical audĩienee. 

at ſcene of the laſt act where the 
iP and his counteſs, before he i is led off 
to execution, meet to part for ever, he well 
knew his inability to reach the melting ten- 
derneſs of a Barry; but his tears were ac- 
companied with manly; ſorrow; and with- 
out that loud diſcharge of grief which re- 
ſembles what is vulgarly called blubberi 
into which the actor, in a ſcene of diſtr 
is ſometimes incautiouſly betrayed. 

In ſome ſelect plays Garrick and Sheri- 
"dah joined their forces, in order to .croud 
the, benches of the theatre; particularly 
in Horatio and Lothario in the Fair Peni- 
tent, and — King and the Baſtard in 
Shakeſpeare 3 | 

This play play bad en revived about the 
year 1744 nearly in its original ſtate, to 
withſtand an alteration and ſuppoſed im- 
provement of it written by Colley Cibber; 
which, after it had lain 5 for ſome 
time in the hands of Mr. Fleetwood, the 
alterer, upon ſome diſguſt, withdrew. It 
was however ated at Covent. Garden thea- 
tre with ſome ſucceſs, notwi its 


great inferiority to the old tragedy. T The 
alterer was ſo little acquainted With te 


genius of Shakeſpeare, chat he melted down 
the Baſtard Falconbridge, which is one of 
the richeſt n of nature, to an almoſt 


inſigni. 


7 
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rn6gnieant dependent of the ki 
— — to act 


the part of Cardinal EW his 
voice, 


Was never either ſtrong or 
8 by time rendered quite feeble 
and - marticulate. His d t Was 
much commended by bot + * we 
tended to admire his 

x: 


lofty ſtatelineſs: to others his. p 
| peared very affected, and moſt e 
«inſignificant. 'However, much ought 8 
be eee on account of his very ad- 
vanced - Cibber- did not know his 
on d 3 he was. at beſt a very imper- 
fect and eeable ſpeaker of tragedy, 
| gh he! ſeemed to value himſeif much 
on his talent in the buſkin. He reproached 
Mrs. Pritchard, who acted Lady Conſtance, 
for want of @ tone, as he called it, though 
-he granted ſhe ſpoke with propriety and 
e King 1 Was played with 
great ſucceſs atDrury Lane. ag was 
perſonated by Mr. Garrick with very great 
Ixill, and unuſual energy of action; but it 
muſt be confeſſed that Mrs. Cibber, by an 
uncommon pathetic ardorin Ipcaking, and 
à ſurpriſing dignity of action and N 
ment, threw every actor in the play at a 
| om diſtance. This had A greater ales, 
5 her never havi 
characters where power of voice and | 


Were 
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were ſo lite to "the 
paſſions of and 5. 
This y! had, on Mrs. Cibber's 


engagement at Covent-Garden, been diſ- 
continued for ſeveral years at Drury- Lane; 

but, ſoon after ſhe returnedto tharthentre, 
Mr. Garrick revived it in 1755. He then 


choſe the part of the Baſtard, and geve 


che King to Mr. Moſſop. | 
When the two characters of 
this tragedy were divided between Mr. 


Garrick and Mr. Sheridan, the former 


choſe the King, and he actually conſented 
that the Baſtard ſhould be Mr. Sheridan's 
part. Secreun he was determined: en che 
con ; and after making ſome apology 
to Mr. eridan, he endeavoured to 
ſuade him to exchange parts, to whit he 
was extremely averſe: indeed I know not 
for what reaſon; forthough he well under- 
ſtood the ſenſe and ſpirit of the part, yet 
there is in the Baſtard Falconbridge an 
exuberant wantonneſs of humour, and an 
exceſſively romantic try of beha- 
viour, to which Mr. 8 n, with all his 
kill, could not arrive. Nor could Mr. 
Garrick, with all his ſpirit and of 
art, attain perfectly to the full exhibition 
of the character: he was ſo defective in the 
mechanical part of it, I mean heighth, 
look, and ſinew, that 3 
ſearch carefully for an actor to play his 
half brother, ———— locks and 


à a meagre 
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a meagre form, to contraſt and ſet off h 
own perſon; and though in this he met 
17 tolerable ſucceſs, yet ſtill there was 
a nt — nor did the 
hag qt related to manly. form 
effect. 7 
It is —_—_ ice to, the memory of 
Walker, who was the pl: actor of 
Macheath, to ſay that rmed 
Shakeſpeare's Baſtard ; in King John with 
fuch native humour, ſpirited ation, and 
"vigorous. deportment, that, I think, no 
2 has, ſince his time, given an a 
Mr. Sheridan 1 was, by continual ſobcita- 
tionof theman $7 va prevailed upon at laſt to 
— 5 the par pres K. John; and in this com- 
1 ce, I nk, he gained great advantages 
to himſelf; the 4p 5g — of his — 
and the vehemence bY his action, were well 
adapted to the turbulent and gloomy paſſi- 
ons of John. In the ſcene with Hubert in 
the third act, his r epreſentation of the anx- 
iety and diſtreſs 00 a mind which labours 
to diſcloſe, and is afraid to diſcover a ſecret 
big with death and horror, was expreſſed 
with the feelings of one who is a maſter of 
the human paſſions} That accurate ob- 
ſerver of the players 4 dend Churchill, 
could not with-hold his approbation of 
Sheridan's behaviour in King john, though 


in his Panegyric he threw — judicrous 
e on ee in look and action. 


The 
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The play was ated ſeveral. nights, and 
was honoured with the 's command. & 
. Sheridari's ſucceſs in K. John heightened: 


Garrick's jealouſy; ſpecially when he was 
informed by a very intimate acquaintance, 
that the Ling. was uncommonly pleaſed 
with that actor's repreſentation of the part. 
This was à bitter cup; and, to make the 

draught {till more unpalatable, upon his 

aſking whether his Majeſty! approved his 

playing the Baſtard, he was told, without 
the leaſt compliment paid to his action, 
it was imagined that the king thought the 
character was rather too bold in the draw - 

ing, and tliat the colouring was overcharged 
and glaring. Mr. Garrick, who had been 
ſo accuſtomed to applauſe, and Who of all 
men living moſt ſenſibly felt the neglect of 
it, was greatly ſtruck — —— 

given to another, and which left him out 
of all conſideration; and though the boxes 
were taken for King john ſeveral nights 
ſucceſſively, he wo 9 — permit 
the play to be acted. 
This royal deciſion contulbiteds to diſſobve 


the union ——ů— theſe rival actors: it was 


impoſſible they could longer continue in 
one theatre. Meetings of friends ſucceeded 


to meetings, in order to reconcile diſputes, 
and put an end to animoſities, but in vain; 
theſe heroes of the ſtage reſembled the two 
great chiefs of Rome; one could not bear 


an equal, ng. the other a ſuperior. | 
Vor. I. was M Notwith- | 


'/ 
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' Novnithitatding it was en 


aule to adjuſt differences between the 
managerand Mr Sheridan inſuch amanner 
AS TO: them on the- fame: and 
upon the uſual terms of acting; yet, hen 
Mrs. Sheridan's comedy of the Diſcovery 
was offered to Mr. Garrick, he acceptedit, 
and —— — 
SC! rincipal Mt. in thk pl 3 
ry Fae his — che advan 4 aun 
nights profits, betides choſe of vo more 
for the author. 

He was idee bean im behalf of che 
Diſcovery, dab be aſſured a publiſhier O 
afterwards bought a ſharein it, that it was 
one of the beſt comedies he had ever read; 
and that he could not do better than to lay 
out his money in ſo valuable a purchaſe. 

This play, notwithſtanding ſome: eee 


ofit were rather heavy 1 —— 
of the public. Sir! Lady Flutter 
were the blooming of nature; 


their frivolous follies, their quarrels and 
Wb ey und were 9 of youth- 
ful and thoughtleſs inexperience. 

The amiable — ſeemed to have a 
ſtrong predilection in favourof d 
Bramble, a coxcomb of the laſt. age, w 
| whole behaviour is made up of formality 
„Alover with. 


„and a fop deficent in vigour 
may be favoured with the 


out 
of 
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but _ never” raiſe * honeſt burſt of 
% | part IF 24 
— in 2QUrizrhis pane; it = 
ſaid, either did not, or could not, under- 
Rand the idea of the author. However, 
his reputation. OE aſing in this character 
was ſo great, that 3 10 
lieve the year he left the ſtage, called 
by a royal command to revive —— | 
covery, and play Sir Anthony Bramble. 
K comedy, as well as all the other 
tings of Mrs. Sheridan, is à faithful 
aue of manners. But Sir 9 
ramble has hitherto bn 
on the ſtage. 


C HA. XXV. 


Churchill's Reſeind=The Maytre alta. 
* Their behaviour"on 'the' publitation of the 
arrick exalted above all affors— 
Chur hill angry ut the player. He Fenews 
it attact, and obliquely aim as Mr. Garrict, 
who writes a defence of hi conduct 
Churchills pt yi of hit eee particu- 
= Mr. 115 Mr. Coleman — it 
e Roe Hi 5 
4 A. Murpby, Vc iend, 
Mr. Wi eee e, * 


en 
"I | 


N March-1761 /thb pact of the Roſciad 
was" publiſhea, .or” rather it Role into the 
M 2 world; 


if 
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aide! for it was barely W 1 
believe, by one or two —— with- 
out any-additional notice of its ſubject. 

This ſatire upon the defects of the players 
—— at once ſevere, humorous, and divert- 

it exhibited a great variety of cha- 
— wa with much wit and pleaſantry, and 
laid hold of the peculiar failings by which 
the actors were diſtinguiſhed. 

The writer, with the art of a (&ilful 
ſurgeon, probed the wound to the bot- 
tom, but was not very eee in the uſe 
of, his inſtrument. 27 | 
-, Churchill had for a long ume Grequented 
theplayhouſe: he beſtowed inceſſant atten- 
tion on ſtage repreſentation; and by cloſe 

application, laboured to underſtand per- 

fectly the ſubject which was the choice of 
his muſe. His obſervatory was generally 
the firſt row of the pit, next to the orcheſ- 
tra. In this place he thought he could beſt 
diſcern the real workings of the paſſions i in 
the actors, or What they ſublatuted 1 in we 
place of them. 

The. author ſoon found chat he had no 


occaſion. to.advertiſe his poem in the public 


priats the players ſpread its fame all over 
the ton they ran about like ſo many 


ſtricken deer; they ſtrove to extract the 
arrow from the wound by communicating 
the knowledge of it to their friends. The 
public fo far from being aggrieved, enjoyed 
Wr diſtreſs of the 1 they thought 


the a 


« . — 
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the Roſciad a pleaſant and reaſonable reta- 

| lation for the mirth which the ſtage had 
continually excited at their-expenſe: © 7 
The poem, though a very poignant cen- 
ſureon the miſtakes and defedts ofthe play- 
ers in general, was a laboured panegyric 
upon Mr. Garrick, who purchaſed more 
envy by it than he could poſſibly acquire 
fame; which was ſoenl , thateven the 
Roſciad could not extend it farther. The 
writer very warmly, as well as juſtly, cele- 
brated the various and peculiar excellences 
of Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. 

Clive; but not one man, except Mr. Gar- 
* rick, eſcaped his ſatirical laſh. 11. 
The firit edition of this poem was pub- 
liſhed without the name of the author. The 
critical reviewers attributed the writing of 
it to Thornton, Coleman, and Lloyd. Even 
when his name was affixed to the ſecond 
edition, the incredulity of theſe critics ſtill 
continued. But Churchill was not a man 
to be trifled with, or inſulted; he aſſerted 
his right to the poem, and treated the 
authors of the Review with the utmoſt 
contempt. The rapid ſale of the ſatire 
(which in a ſhort time paſſed through ſeve- 
ral editions) raiſed the reputation of the 
writer, who till then was unknown, to a 
very high pitch of eminence. In every im- 
preſſion he conſtantly made alterations and 
additions; and ſuch of the players who, 
from their too great ſenſibility or peeviſh- 
M 3 neſs 
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neſs of temper, afforded him an opportu- 
nity to give an additional ſtroke of ſatire, 
were — the effects of his anger. 
It was obſerved by the laughers, that the 
players whowere moſt hurtpretended to be 
the leaſt ſenſihle of their own: injuries, but 
were extremely warm in their feelings for 
the obloquy throw upon others. Why 
(ſaid one of , theſe diſintereſted ns) 
* ſhould this man attack Mr. Havard? I 
<< am not at all concerned for myſelf; but 
vhat has poor Billy Havard donc, that he 
“ muſt be treated ſo cruelly ? And pray, 
(ſaid a gentleman. who was. at this 
mock declaration of benevolence) © what 
has Mr. Havard done too, that he cannot 
“ ghear his misfortunes as well as another?“ 
Many pamphlets and poems were pub- 
hihed againſt the Raſciad, in vindication of 
the players; which were ſo poorly written, 
2 only ſerved to ſwell Mr. Church- 
tri 
Mr. Garrick'sifituation, duringthis anx- | 
iety and uneaſineſs of the players, was 
ſomething aukward. The praiſe beſtowed 
upon him came from no —— The 
cter of Raſcius was eſteemed to be 
one of the warmeſt and molt maſterly de- 
22 of his abilities which had hitherto 
en penned. He certainly felt all the 
ra. of a diſtinction — placed him 
on an eminence ſuperior te all men af his 
—— Churchill had raiſed a magnifi- 
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cent coloſſus to him on the broken ſtatues 
of his contemporaries. He, however, 
ſeemed not to. approve the wantonneſs of 
that pen Which had made him another 
Saturn, and ſo greedy an engroſſer ofpraiſe, 
as ta ſwallow, not only his on, ut that 
of his houſhold too. Whether he was in- 
duced to look-caldly upon his panegyriſt, 
or had dropped ſome ex which 
were aſſiciouſly carried to Churchill, 1 
Know not; bet than 2 ſhort 
5 the A in which he 

the profeſſion acting in a moſt 
manner. 2 
t: colours the meanneſs and diſtreſs 


— and — of the 

more than he ought. Not —— 
over the whole herd of them with 
his ſatire, he ventured ſome bold ſtrokes 
at Roſcius himſelf. That he aimed at Mr. 
Garrick i in the tollowing lines, cannot be 


Let the vain tyrant fit amidſt his guards, | 
His puny green-room wits, and venal bards, 
Who meanly tremble at a puppet's frown, | 
'\ And'for e play-houſe freedothy' fl their own. | 
In ſpite of new:made laws, and new-made kings, 
I be free-born muſe o_ lib'ral ſpirit ſings, 
4 
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Bow down, ye ſlaves; before theſe idols fall: > 
Let genius ſtoop to them who've none at all. 
Ne er will I flatter, 1 f 
To choſe who, flaves to al, een ee, 


Theſe 3 — were not — 
ſtowed in vain upon the manager; he felt 
9 was exceed- 
Dy y that he ſhould have pro- 
voked ſo iritableand ſo powerful a writer. 
To inſure a reconciliation, he wrote a long 
letter to Churchill, which ended 
an apology for himſelf and the players, full 
of encomiums upon his uncommon vein 
poetry, with a ſort of deprecation of the 
poet's future wrath. This epiſtle he read 
to a friend, expecting his approbation of it 
in very ample terms; but here he was diſ- 
appointed; he was told, that as the ſatiriſt 
had attacked him on very ſlight, or ſcarce 
any provocation, it was too much conde- 
ſcenſion in him to write ſuch a laboured 
vindication of his conduct, and with 
ſuch expoſtulations, in which: many of the 
expreſſions were too humiliating and de- 
grading; that the writer of the. Roſtiad, 
who was a man of quick diſcernment and 
an undaunted ſpirit, would not think the 
better of him for his very ſoothinga 

Thus was he conſtantly che dupe: of A 
ſenſibility, which firſt precipitated, him 
into errors, and as often plunged yon 2 
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farther difficulties, by an aukward endea- 
vour to extricate himſelf from them. 
The ayers, I believe, were not ſo much 
ſed with Churchill's Apology, which 
ed the profeſſion of acting itſelf, as 
at the Roſciad, which pointed at their par- 


ticular faults, and named the perſons guilty 
of them. It was no ſmall conſolation to 


them that in the Apology their maſter was 
not ſpared. Indeed their anger did them 
more injury than anything elſe they con- 


tributed, by their ill udged clamours, to 
propagate the ſlander, and to mult ply di- 
tions of the poem. Some ſtories were told 
of their unavailing attacks on Churchill, 
which ſerved to divert the l and 
make ſport for him and his friends. 

An excellent comic actor; it was aid, 
was ſo extremely angry at the poet's pre- 
ſuming to include his wife (who is now 
the great ornament of the ſtage in tragedy) 
amongſt thoſe whotn he had cenſured, that 
he invited Churchill to 2 tavern; it "Was 
ſuppoſed, with an intent either toe 
tulate with him on his behavior, of to 
diſcuſs the matter in a more deciſive man- 
ner; and that Mr. George Garrick, hear- 
ing what was the purpoſe of their with- 
drawing, ran to the be of meeting: he 
found them extre - but oy 

fortune with \reconcite@ che contend. 
in es with a hearty bottle. her 

: 2 MY Charchil 
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Churchill had ridiculed the ly fl, 
perhaps, Which could fairly be 
this actor, which was an occaſional: defect 
of memory. To hide this, he would ſome - 
times repeat a ſentence two or three times 
over; and to ſhew his — 1 after the 
poem was publiſhed, he too 
care to reiterate the very words Rich 
Churchillhad made the — of hisfatire.* 
D RW a 3 totally unknown 
le before the Rage; bnt the 
behind the — enjoyed the 
b. — laughed heartily to ſee the poet 
and theplayer bully one — moſt man · 
fully by their looks. It has been obſer ved, 
that the memory of this actor, as he has ad- 
vanced in years, is become more retentive. 

It would be unjuſt — that all 
the actors felt themſelves eq aggrieved 
by Churchill's ſatire: — oe fea took 
no notice of the poem; others wiſely en- 
deavoured to profit by his comment on 
their faults. —— Woodward, and Moſ- 
ſop. N were moſt ſeverely handled, 
were at that time in Ireland, and owed 
their -firſt knowledge. of the rank which 
they held in the Roſciad to a Dublin edi- 
tion of it; Havard was more offended than 
became à man ſo calm and diſpaſſionate. 
Roſs pleaded guilty, and laughed at his 
Dani over 4 gov with his. friend 


115 a 
FR * Hark you! hark youl Polly — 
Bonnel 
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Bonnel Thornton. was too much 
a wan of the world to he hunt by a pocti- 
eal axrow::; King was di but King 
— — Shuter, out of revenge, 

ery merry with the poet. Foote, 
= hood by degrading. all characters, 
was; outrageouſly | offended:: Whether 
there was a particular ſtroke which he felt 
more than was known to others, cannot 
tell; but he was moſt Walentin hiaanger. 
He wrote a proſe „ Wherein he 
lampooned Churchill an Lloyd: I believe 
he was too wiſe to publiſh it. I remember 
that, *rith fie mul aliteration; of which 
he was very fond, he called Churchill oO 
= — gar yo 
m Was Of — 4 a 
. r de author extended his plan 
o as to include writers as well as players. 
He found room too for praiſe as well as 
reproach. Mr. Coleman — or 
tar his comedy of the Jealous Wife; and 


Mr. Murphy was condemned in the lump) 
253 bad player, wri and lawyer. On 
the Jealous Wife he d great and 


deſervec commendations. That part of the 
fable which was 1 
was certainly not the belt of the comedy; 
— Squire Buſſat was but a faint —_— 
thatzpmnatable ruſtic brute 2-7 2 
ady Bellaſton-was a richer picture of pre- 
cy inhigh life than Lady Freelove. The 
(cue af jealouſy between Oakly 9 
2051 Ee 
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wife were worked up with all the warmth 


of nature am in his 
was thought to be little better than a pic- 
ture in ſtill life, a character of importance. 
Mrs. Pritchard's Mrs. Oakly was àü finiſhed 
portrait of 2 wilful and obſtinate woman} 
who pretends to fits of jealoufy and love; 
that ſhe mayig kuſband with more 
abſolute: power. This ay had the good 
fortune to pleaſe the critics, and the public 
in general; but ſuch was the partiality of 
Churchill, that another comedy, called All 
in the Wrong, written by Mr. Murphy, 
paſſed unnoticed by him, though many of 
the ſcenes are written with an eaſy gaiety 
and elegant ſprightlineſs not D of 
Vanbrugh and Cibberr. * 

Dr. Hill, who was — medicine; 
and not to de depended on in ſcience, and 
Dr. Smollet, the ſuppoſed reviewer of 
Churchill's Roſciad, were conſiderable ob- 
jects of his ſatirie rage. The firſt deſerved 
the laſh of the poet; for he had no 
character of friend or foe, When ther his 
malice was to be gratified, or his purſe to 
be made heavier.” e was; without conteſt, 
a man of abilities, and of large and various 
reading; but his 1 "could not be: de- 
ende on; either in ſcience or fact. 

is malevolent conduct he drew down the | 
vengeance of Woodward upon him, who 
repre- 


* * 
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d him on che ſtage in the cha- 
racter of à mock doctor. He prevailed, 
with much intreaty, upon Mr. Garrick to 
act his farce of the Rout, which was uni- 
verſally exploded. Smollet very hand- 
ſomely exculpated himſelf from the charge 
of writing the Review of the Roſciad, in 
a letter td Mr. Garrick; but ſo warm was 
Churchill in his temper, and ſo prone to 
take offenee, that, befides his ſatiri 
the writer of the Critical Reuiew, h 
tended his reſentment to — of it; 
who incapable of a mean an 

ction, and whoſe company, u — 
information, the poet wiſhed — 
It is no — that Churchill ſhould be 
elated by the great ſucceſs of his poems. 
He was a great d n 
ference to Pope; and * the on, 
turns of thought, ſtren 
—— * owl 
works, are no he ſtacked 
and copied Dryden's manner. He held 
Pope ſo cheap, that one of his moſt intimate 
—— 
g his poetry; and an- 
other gentleman informed me, that in a 
convivilt hour he wiſhed the bard of 
Twickenham was alive, that he might 
have an to make him 
forth all his art of for he 
certainly have a wege with kim for 
pre- eminence. | | orf 
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Of Churchill we tnay ſaꝝ — 
that he was a man 


tation, af: geniys, 388 
of 4 arm ted; often 
— eng 


| pears 
large poams; nad amidſt all the diſſipations of 
4 unthinkingiliſ e 

Was dy Mx. 
Garrick at Hampton, and at his hauſe in 
town; but wauld never accept of any 


* 

P. 
Mr. Robent Layd was ene af his oldeſt 
| MWbom — gr os 4 


/ acquizintanice,-; 
This gentleman's | intereſt Mr. Garrick 
_—_— ardentiy to promoke, — 


its :fucceſs, it was but ſhortlivedl; Lloyd 


_ deſtroyed himſelf by ä n 


died in the Fleet-priſan, 2764 · 

1 | Mr. Churchill d deareſt and mal Wired 

friend was Jahn Wilkes. Puriag his reſi- 

dence in France, Churchill yras reſolved 

to pay him a viſit. They met at Heulogne; 
chat his indulging too la- 

viſhly in French wines. threw bum — 

ever, 
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His laſi words were, asd am well 
n e r 


CAF. Em. 
Nrn. Taftngtan—Educated: | Modaine Fit 


lutte Adr the 
— — 
 dew—Lothario i. Dubliner chief 


A >Gerrich % | kiplandoithes L 
_ ith Mrs. Clive--Vifits Ireland in 1751+ 
1 „Her opinion of tbe conver ſation fr 


, <—Return# to Landon in ** 
e ee | 


e 
AOT fetch et an atrefs 10 cole: 
— for beauty of countenance and 
elegance of form, as well as merit in her 
profeſſion, Do EL OP 
wy „ ee _ yr, = 
_ Mrs. Margaret 0 n 
Dublin in 1718. en in the 
very early part of life, the was indebted 
to Madame Violante, a French woman of 
good reputation, and famous for feats of 
agility. | She is occaſionally mentioned in 
dei Defence of Lord Carteret. on 
| er 
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"286 een reer 
2 5 little Woffington learned 


action and graceful deportment, 
ich e afterwards continued, with un- 


ng application, to improve.. When 
the Beggars Oper a was firſt Rea at Dublin, 
it was ſo mu ich applanded and admired, 


that all ranks of people flocked: to ſee it. 
A company of children, — — title — 
Lilliputians, were 9 — — 
this favourite piece at the 
and Miſs Wo gton, - — — 

year of her age, made a very diſtinguiſhed 
figure amongſt theſe pigmy comedians. | 
© Sheappeared, for the firſt time in Lon- 
don, who e theatre in Covent-Garden, in 
1738. [Het chol6e-6f character excited the 
curioſity of the public; 8ir Harry Wildair, 
acted by a woman, was a novelty; this 
gay, diſſipated, good-humoured rake, ſhe 
repreſented with ſo much eaſe, elegance, 


and with ſuch I priety of deportment, 


that no male has ſince equalled her 
in that part: ſhe acquitted herſelf ſo much 


. Mes, Walngion per 
ionable to Mrs. Wo 
ſonate Sir Harry Wildair. The — 
/ ſoon found it to be their intereſt to an- 
' _ nounce her 1 for that favourite 
character; ir proved: a ne charm to 
all their and K 1 51 f Smd! 
ln Dublin ſhe tried her powers of aRin 
a tragedy rake, for Lothario is certainly 8 
5 that caſt but whether ſhe was as much 


accom- 


f\ 
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accompliſhed in the manly tread of the 
buſkin'd'libertine, 'as ſhe was in the gen- 
teel walk of the gay gentleman in comedy, 
I know not; but it is certain that ſnie did 
not meet with che fame approbation in 
the part of Lothario, as in chat of Sir 
Harry Wildair. 

Her chief merit in acting, I think, con- 
ſiſted in the repreſentation of females in 
— and of dignified elegance, whoſe 
in deportment, as well as foi 
underſtood, and diſplayed in a' very 
lively and p pleaſing — 1 
irregularities ri * of a 
Millamant, a Lady F Townly, Tad 
Modiſh, and Maria: in the Non. Ju 
were 'exhibited - by Woffington' with that 
ha py eaſe and gaiety, and with ſuch 

erful attraction, r the exceſſes of 
theſe characters appeared, not only” Par. 
donable, but agreeable. 
But this actreſs did not coiifine herſelf 
to parts of ſuperior elegance; ſhe loved to 
wanton' with ignorance when combined 
with humour, and to play with petulance 
and folly; with and vulgarity: 
thoſe 'who remember her Lady Plant in 
Congreve's s Double Dealer, will recollect 
with pleaſure her whimſical abſurdity of 
paſſion, and her aukwardly aſſumed pru- 
dery: in Mrs. Day, in E Committee, 
ſhe made no ſcruple to her 
beautiful countenance,” by drawing Yo 


08. herſelf oo the grace 


. ee ak eee On 
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the lines of deformity, and the wrinkles 
of old age, and to put on e tawdry 
habiliments and vulgar mange WH 
old hypocritical. city vixen. ifÞ 1 
As, in her ꝓrofeſſion, the Kebechet attain- 
ing general excellenee, ſhe ſtudied ſeveral 


parts of the moſt pathetic, as well as lofty 


dy, and was reſolved to per- 
and epr- of 
che French theatre; with this he 
viſited: Paris; here ſhe ws introduced to 
Mademoiſelle Dumeſnil, an actteſs celt- 
brated for natural eloeution and diguified 
action. Colley Cihber, at the —— 


daſs in 


— in the 5 46 "ber 
Cocky, er Letitia, — nd Uo 
On her return * he acted with 


„ fo- roared. in- 5 — 
wes Pritchard. Old — _ _— 


Was himſelf a 
though he Was: e cen 


kin; he taught her to recite ſoſpompauſſy, 


Wat ture and paſſion were not ſeldom 
* ſacrificed 


1 
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| . as he calad it, inthe — 
his pupils. up 
Mr. richie init n with: Mrs, 
Woflington — ls believe, in lre- 
land, when be firſt viſited that kingdom, 
in 1742;: ſhe acted Cordelia and Ophelia 
to his Lear and Hamlet. When he com- 
menced patentee, in 1747, the fonnd ber 
one of the articled comedians of his partner: 
Mr. Lacy; but, as he with him 
from Covent-Garden Mrs, Cibber and Mrs. 


Pritchard, ſhe thought her continuing at 
Druzy-Lane.would beste 
Before that time, Clive and W 

had claſhed on various occaſions, 

ſeveral partinans amun 

a aQors. - —ę— was well-bred, 2 
in 

7 Clive was frank, open, and 
| — What came in 
other blunted; the ſharp of Clive 
by ber extremely civil, but keen and 
off her guard by an een the 
warmth of the other 

one another more edly than theſe 
dames of the theatre; but though the 


contentions for characters. 

3 r 1 
calm, and at all times miſtreſs 

— ſhe: ſpoke without reſerve: the 
ſarcaſtic replies; thus ſhe often threw Clive 
No two women of hi — 
ons 


e uE r EO 


ons of each were as predominant a8 
hoſe of a firſt dutcheſs ch, yer they wanted 


the courtly art of concealing them; and 
this — now and then! a very 
groteſque ſcene in the green- room. 

Mrs. Woffington, after acting a few 
years with Mr. ich, engaged herſelf, in 
1751, to Mr. Sheridan, the manager of the 
Dublin theatre. Here ſhe continued three 
years, and was the admiration of the pub- 
lic in a variety of parts — 
Her eG 2 er by men of 
the firſt rank and diſtinction; ons of 
the g veſt character, and moſt eminent 
for g, were proud of her t- 
ance, and charmed with her converſation. 
She was, I think, choſen preſident of a 
ſelect ſociety of beaux Efprits, called the 
Beef Steak Club, — was the only Wo- 
man in the company. 

She frankly declared, that ſhe emen 
che company of men to that of women; 
the latter; the faid, talked of nothing 
but filks and ſcandal. Whether this par- 
ticular preference of the converſation of 
males might not take its riſe from 
her not being admitted to viſit certain 
ladies of quality, I will not take me 
— but ſhe certainly had not that free 


e ene e which 
was permitted to Oldſield and Cibber. 
ir nan $7, eee ce . 
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Mrs. Woffington ! was miſtreſs of 2 
good underſtanding, which was much 
improved by company and books. She 
had a moſt attractive ſprightlineſs in her 
manner, and dearly = to purſue the 
telle of vivacity and humour: ; ſhe 
was affable, good · natured, and charitable. 
When ſhe returned to London, in 17 56, 
ſhe once more engaged herſelf .to.. Mrs 
Rich; and died, about a year before. his 
death, of a gradual decay. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Coronation at both theatres Death of Mr. 
Rich His charafter—Farmer's Return. 


I E coronation of their Maj eſties, in 
Sept. 1761, was followed by a ſtage re- 
preſentation of it at both the play-houſes. 


This had been an uſual ce, on ſuch 
occaſions, from the days of bg the 
Firſt to the preſent time. This ſpectacle 


had been remarkably magnificent, and at- 
tended with great profit to the managers 
of Drury-Lane in 1727, who exhibited 
themſelves, and their beſt actors. Booth, 


We have on the ſtage at this time a very plea- 
and beautiful young actreſs, Miſs Farren, not 
voy unlike Mrs. Woffington in her perſon, who, 
it is hoped, will in time, by continued application, 


arrive at excellence. | 
2 Wilkes, 


% TAE LITER F 
Wilkes, Cibber; Mills, and Mrs. Porter, 


àcted CE 21 — in Shakef 
| peare's enry- 

Mr. Garrick-knew very well that Rich 

would ſpare no- in the preſentation 


ap new-too' that he had 2 
in the orderin dreſſing, and ſettin 
out theſe 785 „ſuperior wy, 
his own; he therefore was contented wich 
giving the Coronation with the old dreſſes, 
which had been often occaſionally uſed from 
1727 to 1761. This ſhew he repeated for 
near forty nights fucceſſtvely, ſometimes at 
the end of a play, and at other times after 
a farce. The exhibition was the meaneſt, 
and the moſt unworthy of a theatre, I ever 
ſaw. The ſtage indeed was opened into 
lane; and a new and unexpected fight 
ſurpriſed the audience, of à real bonefire, 
and the populace huzzaing, and drinking 
orter to the health of Queen Anne Bullen. 
e ſtage in the mean time, amidſt the 
parading of dukes, dutcheſſes, archbiſhops, 
peereſſes, heralds, &c. was covered with a 
thick fog from the ſmoke of the fire, 
2 ſerved to — — the tawdry dreſſes of 
proceſſionaliſts. his idle piece 
of mockery, the actors being expoſes to 
the ſaffocations of ſmoke, and the rawair 
from the open ſtreet, were ſeized with 
colds, rheumatiſms, and ſwelled faces. At 
length the indignation of the audience de- 
livered the comedians from this wretched: 


of his ſhew; he 
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bee. of: nightly ſlavery; which gained 
| to the managers but diſgraèe and 
empty | Tired with the repeated 
inſult of a ſueœ which had nothing to fup- 
it but gilt and old rags, they 
drove the _ ibitors of it —.— the 
g and hiffing, to the 
Joy tage by how whole theatre; It is Ml te 
che reaſon which induced a man of 
Garrick*s: r yes ee 4 
— ſo long: though he knew that 
— ger withſtand the pwn 1 
0 was preparing, I ſuppoſe he 
thought that the pads by ee one 
Coronation often, would not have a avery 
= ſtomach for another. 
Rich, notwithſtanding the 
of the public had been much aid. cally 
fatisfied their warmeſt imaginations.' Su 
2 profuſion of fine cloaths, of velvet, filk, 
ſattins, lace, feathers, jewels,” Ke. 
had not been ſeen upon any The 
, muſic, and other ornaments, were 
all correſpondent to the of the 
ceremony, which was ſhewn to crowded 
houſes for near two months together. 
Mr. Rich, who was a perfect maſter of 
every thing which related to theatrical 
effect from ſplendor of dreſs and magnifi- 
cence of decoration, had taken-uncominon- 
bg with this Coronation, and lived juſt 
g enough to be pleaſed with the — 


tions 
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of his nr he died during the heighth 
of the public eagerneſs to ſee it. 
Mr. Rich was, not only a very artful 
contriver of that kind of ſtage entertain- 
ment called pantomime, but an admirable 
actor of harlequin, the principal character in 
it. Nor can we boaſt of any one man who. 
has, during the ſpace of fifty years, ap- 
proached to his excellences in that part; his 
eſticulation was ſo perfectly expreſſive of 
meaning, that every motion of his hand 
or head, or of any part of his body, was a 
kind of dumb eloquence that was readily 
underſtood by the audience. Mr. Gar- 
rick s action was not more perfectly adapted 
to his characters than Mr. Rich's attitudes 
and movements to the varied employments 
of the wooden ſword magician, His taking 
leave of Columbine in one or two of his 
antomimes was-at once grace aceful and af · 
Eng, 158 His conſummate in teaching | 
others to expreſs the language of the mind 
by action, was evident from the greatnum- 
ber of actors he produced to fill up the 
inferior parts of his mimic ſcenes, Panta- 
loon, Pierrot, the Clown, and all the other 
various characters he formed himſelf; and 
to his inſtructions we owed a Hippilley, a 
Nivelon, a La Guerre, an Arthur, and a 
Lalauſe ; all excellent performers in theſe | 
diverting mummeries. 
Mr. Garrick, ſoon after the death of 


Mr. Rich, introduced in his Harlequin's 
Inv aſion, 
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Invaſion, with ſome ſucceſs, a ſpeaking 
harlequin; and beftowed, in a prologue 
to it, W e eulogium upon the excellence 
of Mr. rn 


Bor why a ſpeaking Harlequin? Tia wrongs 4 
Ide wits will ſay, 40 give the fool a tongue. 
| When Lun appear” d. wich matchleſsart and whim 
He gave che por af ſpeech to every limb: 
Tho” make d and mute, <onvey'd his quick i intent, 
And told in frolic all he meant. 
But now the motely coat, and ſword of wood, 

| Require a tongue to make them underſtoogl. | 


But Mr. Rich ſo far miſtock his: own 
abilities, that he valued himſelf more on 
his fkill in inſtruction to tlie actors, 
than his 1 mimte barlequinade. His levee 
was conftantly crowded with a number of 
candidates for the bufkin, for he thought 
himſelf a matter of yer. of 
and though 1 lines with 
iety, yet conitantly a Richard, 
4 Hamit, or à Lear, in training for the 
ſtage. He was ſo very fond of this employ. 
ment, that the meaneſt mechanics, who 
would ſubmit totakehis inſtructions, were 
ſure to be encouraged by him. 
The education of Mr. Rich Kill been 
Four A e for 1 his under - 
ding 3 guage was 
vulgar and un nate: e was a per- 
r 
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fect male Slip-ſlop.* e he kad 
much entertainment in his converſation, 
and loved a private party where he could 
unbend himſelf. . From an habitual inat- 
tention, he had contracted a ſtran 99 
perverſe cuſtom of calling every bodyMi 
and this ve occafion toanunmannerly bin 
mot of Foote. | After Mr. Rich had called 
him Maſter ſeveral times, Foote grew warm, 
and aſked him the reaſon of his not calli 
him by his name. Don't be angry, ling 
I Rich) for I ſometimes forgetmy own 
name. hat's extraordinary indeed 
x; replied Foote); ; I Enew you could not 
<« write your own. name, but I did not 1 
e poſe you could forget it.“. 
he {quabbles in which he was en 
inthe * 5 part of his life, ne Chriſto 
Bullock, Keen, and o ny He play 
ers, contributed to incre 
of that profeſſion as long as he lived. Put 
let it not be for der; that he had a long 
liſt of theatrical penſioners, male and fe- 
male; and I have heard, much to the re- 
putation of his humanity, that he never 
diminiſhed their income on any pretence. 
A man's true character is always beſt 
known 1 b. home. At Uxbridge Mr. 
Rich was eſteemed an obliging neighbour, 
a hoſpitable country gentleman, an a very 
kind landlord. He took . delight in 


. 3lip-ſlop i is an excellent charafter in Joſ. Andes. 
promot- 


" * 
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promoting and celebrating, at his own ex- 
penſe, the weddings of his young tenants, 
145 making the new married pair happy. 
2 Well affared, that they great conſolation ; 
of gentleman in his di dying moments 
proceeded from the reco — Sag is 
many charitable actions; which he indeed 
had forgotten, till his friends, by beſtgw- 
ing their commendations on him for this 
moſt: amiable n 8 views -recalled 
thee ted minds: £50 31H 
Mr. Garrick made 50 amen for his 
ragged ſhew of the Coronation by the 
Farmer's Return, a dramatic interlude, 
written by himſelf. The hiſtory of the 
world, as it goes, no man underſtood 
better than the author of this little piece. 
He catched the flying Cynthia of a minute, 
the varying faſhions and follies of the 
times, with a happy eaſe, and a'flowing 
vein. The farmer, after à very humor- 
ous. deſcription of the Coronation, con- 
cludes with a whimfical account of the 
Cock: lane Ghoſt, which was at that time 
the ſubject of converſation, and-engaged 
the attention of great numbers of people 
of both ſexes. d Mansfield was the 
es wal who laid this troubleſome ghoſt, 
with hep ing the father and his: —— 
Wi the pillory, and danse er 
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Sage, We * 9 Wire 
"Citizen, - and er e N relating 
o the lauer. 


1410 „ render the pleature of theatrical 
tation | compleat, the deluſion 

muſt be: y ſupported in every N 
which ins to a play. Tis not f 
cient” that the author writes with know- 
ledge, and the comedian acts with pro- 
priety; every thing muſt contribute to the 
general deception 5 dreſs muſt mark out 
the country and rank of the perſon, the 
ſcenery point out the place of action, and 
the muſit correſpond with the paſſions of 
the characters and the incidents of the 
drama; in ſhort, every decoration muſt 
contribute to throw light upon the fable. 
conſent of parts 


the pleaſure will be „and the 
tors deprived of one eſſential er 
ſite in the entertainment. 


Our neighbours the French, who betend 
to teach the reſt of Europe the rules of 
decency and decorum, were a long time 


Mamefully deficient in the propriety of 


dramatical repreſentation. Their young 
nobility did not only y accuſtom themſelves 


to talk louder than the * but thay 


1 
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were ſo intermingled with them during che 
time of action, that you could fcarcedifcover 
the real from the repreſented 


Moliere often of e U bien 
intruſion, — — 
that E 
on theoccafion. Baron, to ſhame the people 

of rank out 'of this idle cuſtom, would 


At length in 1760, the 
RE — Comte de Laurag — 
impropriety, which 5 
gled the acting of their beſt 


forbad perſons appearin COP: 
beſides 2 - 


To the diſgrace of common apprehen- 
ſion, we have often ſeen likewiſe, in our 
theatres, two audiences, one On the ftage, 


and another before the curtain; more eſ- 


penny at the actors benefits, when N 


been fought in a leſs ce EI 
is commonly allotted to'a cock-match. 
Mr. Garrick was fully ſenſible of al 
the incoherence from this glaring 
offence, againſt what the call the 

Coſtume, but knew not how to bri 
about a reformation. He was 
that Mr. Sheridan, Fan 
N 3 viour, 


pieces; he ob- 
tained an arret from the king, which 


has covered almoſt the whole 
; and the battle of Bofworth Field has 


* 


apo Er luz or 


vious, had. 
hi fag * — againſt then; 
many vexations and much oppo- 
— — right with che 
nden of legal authority. 
Mr. G indeed mult have called to 
mind. a very ridiculous circumſtance: that 
happened on the Dublin theatre when he 
acted the part of King Lear. When the old 
1 m his delirium, and 
* ead on Cordelia's lap, 
ntleman ſtepped at that inſtant from 
ind the ſeenes, upon the dee 
threw his arms round Mrs. Woi | 
who acted: that character; nor did Lear 
that the audience reſented, as they oug 
ſo gorſs an affront N — them, — 
to common decency; ſo long they 
been accuſtomed to riotous 1d en 
behaviour in the theatre. | | 
2 —— by loſing. the advan- 
an am itheatre -on.a-beneh 
—_ be | conſiderable loſers ;. portage. * 
22 that evil, Mr. Garrick very judici- 
ouſl — 7 oblerved „the plan of reformation 
preceded, by a conſiderable en- 
lrgement; m_ the playhouſe; and if it 
be ſo contrived, that the ſpace be- 
ore the curtain might contain ag many 
perſons as had formerly filled the pit, 
boxes, galleries, and the ſtage, no hody 
5 can hayeany protence to murmur, + | 


Mr. 


_ 


[\ 
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eution os. his ſcheme; and 
for architecture, he took. upon 
the — 4 of the theatre, which was 
ete d in the year 1762. 
— that time ſcarce any but the per- 
formers were permitted to 1 the ſcenes 
Soon thingetepally approved alters 
Soon tera 
tion of the 220” Mr. Murphy's All in 
the Wrong, his Old Maid and Citizen, 
were acted with general applauſe. They 
were preſented to the public in the ſummer- 
time, under the ma ent of Mr. Foote 
and Mr. Murphy. The Citizen is entirely 
of Engliſh growth, and an excellent picture 
of city manners. Miſs Elliot, a young 
actreſs of great merit, appeared, for the 
firſt time, in the part of Maria: her figure, 
voice, and manner, were perfectly adapted 
to the ſprightly humour and buſy ſituati - 
ons of the character. The applauſe and 
approbation ſhe acquired in Maria 
her a ſettlement in one of the theatres. 
Soon after, a comedy called The Wiſhes, 
| fanned on, or in imitation of, the Italian 
comedy, was preſented to the ,ublic by the 
e managers. Mr Ga 
examination, finally rejected it, as utterly 
improper for the rg he thought harle- 
quin, made a hero and a fine gentleman, 
was ſo unuſual a ſight to an Engliſh audi- 
ence, 


had, after 
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ence, that they would not bear bim. 
However, Mr. Foote and Mr. Murphy 

were pre vailed upon to try this exotic piece 
1 by kismogical 
| gains every thing he wiſhes for. 
Unluckily, m the de laſt ſcene, while he is 
toying” on a couch with his miſtreſs, he 
withes to be hanged; and lo! a gibbet 
inſtantly riſes from behind the | couch, 
which .draws him 1 by the neck. The 
taſte of the En not being refined 
enough to reliſh this admirable piece of 
Italian pleaſantry, the comedy ſhared the 
fate of its hero, for — frat 
to rejoĩce at harlequin's execution by 
every — mee N e e 
The dialogs of this play, which was in 


many places, not only unexceptionable, 
but eaſy, natural, and pleafant, with many 
ftrokes of wit, ſatirical remarks and ob- 
ſervations on the faſhionable follies and 
dad taſte of the times, deſerved a better 
e eee re dd n 
poſterous a fable. GS 

Mr. Garrick's rejection of the play was 
juſtified by the fate it met with; but, ne- 
vertheleſs, ve muſt not be furprifed that his 
judgment ſhould be called in queſtion by 
the author and his friends for daring to 
refuſe a piece, which was certainly ex- 
eee bras, not OR. from its 
— oddity, 
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oddity, . 
nn W 


Not content with 
Frals, they 


ment of his be 
Ls ne LCs e 


. Eſq; in which Re is this cenſured: 
« But that ary one who himfelf 
„% 2 man. tafte, a lover of the Belles- 


Lettres, a ſov critic in dramatic 
* performances, and one who is himſelf 
« a dabbler in the buſineſs, ſhould fo far 
forget himſelf, as to reject a work of 
« ſo much wit and — and ſuch 
« inimitable this, and 
much more, was ſaid, to e the ma- 
d avli wretched taſte and deficiency of 
judgment 1n ming to think of the 
Wn; differently from the author and 


his friends. The caſe was this: the Hon. 


B. D--d-ng-ton, afterwards lord M-l--mbe, 
in the early part of his life, was the great 
patron, or at leaſt was generally fo reputed, 
of wit and learning; and many an indiffer- 
ent poem and play was, for that reaſon, de- 
dicated to him. His n was courted 
by real wits as well as pretenders; and 
Dr. Young has, I dener twice ſacriſiced 
on his altar. In the decline of life, his 
paſſion to appear the Mecœnas of learning 
ſtill followed him. It ſo happened, that 
ſome friend 0 es author o the Wiſhes 
recommended the play to his patronage. 
N Flattered 
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© Flatteredwith.his diginction, be ſoll 
men f 
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gh a yery good play may 
friends to promote its 
N no patronage will, in is country, 
de able to a bad one againſt 
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